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Established 1863. 


OF 


THE HENRY F. MILLER PIANO-FORTES. — 
; ; 


THEY ARE CONCEDED TO BE UNRIVALED 


In Pleasing Qualities of Tone, Delicacy of Action, Elegance of Finish, and Durability. 


THE RELIABILITY OF THESE POPULAR INSTRUMENTS is established beyond question by TESTIMONY OF THE HIGHEST AUTHORITY, 


and of such a character as cannot be misunderstood. ; 
They have received the endorsement of the City of Boston, by their introduction into the Public Schools, and by its continued patronage. 
They are now, and have been, in daily use in the 


New England Conservatory of Music ano tHe Boston Music School, i” 
IN THE 
MASS. STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS, RHODE ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Bridgewater and Salem ; ‘ Providence ; 
YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN UNION, WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, 
Boston ; Norton, Mass. ; 
DEAN ACADEMY, GODDARD SEMINARY, 
Barre, Vt. ; 


Franklin, Mass. ; 


WARRENTON FEMALE COLLEGE, WESLEYAN FEMALE COLLEGE, 
Warrenton, N. C.; . Macon, Ga, 


They are also used by many Churches in Boston and vicinity too numerous to mention, prominent among which, however, may be added: rl 
THE PARK-STREET CHURCH (Rev. W. H. H. Murray, asior), 
THE CHURCH OF THE UNITY, 
| BOWDOIN-SQ UVARE CHURCH. 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 
Have met with such favor wherever they have been introduced, that it is hoped purchasers will call to see these favorite instruments before deciding on any other manu- 
facture, Established Music Houses will be pleased to order sample styles if they do not have them already in stock. 


HENRY F. MILLER, Boston. 
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GET 
Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 


10,000 Woerds and Meanings not in other Dictionaries. 
3000 Engravings ; 1840 Pages Quarto; Price $12. 


Authority of Everybody. 
Proof, 2O to 1. 


The sales of Webster’s Dictionaries throughout the coun- 

try in 1873 were 20 times as large as the sales of any other 
Dictionaries. In proof of this we will send to any person, on 
application, the statements of more than 100 Booksellers, 
from every section of the country. 
Webster now is glorious. (Pres. Raymond, Kassar Col. 
Every scholar knows its value. it. H. Prescott. 
Best defining Dictionary. 
Standard in this office. 


(Horace Mann. 
Gov't Printer. 


The etymology wuhout a rival. Fohn G. Saxe. 
Excels in defining scientific terms. (Pres. Hitchcock. 
Bemarkable compendium ot knowledge. (Pres. Clark, 


A NEW FEATURE. 


To the 3000 Illustrations heretofore in Webster's Una- 
bridged we have recently added four pages of Colored 
Illustrations, engraved expressly for work at large 


expense. ALso 
1040 pp. Octavo. 600 Engravings. Prico $5.00. 
G. & C. MERRIAM. Sprincrietp, Mass., 
Publishers Webster's Unabridged. 


Webster’s Primary School Dictionary, 204 FEngravings. 
Cc hoo! “ 


ommon Sc! 274 
High School 297 
4 Counung House with numerous i 


tions and many valuable tables not to be found elsewhere. 
Published by IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 
CO., New Yor 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


ure, to his SCHOOL SEAT AND DESK, 


Send for Catalogue and Price List. 


rs, and all others in want of School Furnit 
horough test to let an impartial committee decide which arethe inferior ; and the 1co seats 


has yet to learn of any, other than his 


** ORIGINAL BOSTON SCHOOL SEAT AND DESK,’’ 


ge any manufacturer of Scheol Furniture in the United States to seat a room with One Hundred 


and aftera t 


entire satisfaction He would challen 


pectfully call the attention of School Committees, Teache 


and he to seat a room with roo seats of his make, 


experience and give 


he inferior to be forfeited. Do not be humbugged by new-fanglcd patents. 


ttern, 


SCHOOL DESKS, SEATS, TEACHERS’ DESKS, SETTEES, &c., constantly on hand. 


y other 


pronounced 


has been perfected and thorhughly tested through twenty-nine years experience. He 


_W. G. SHATTUCK would res 
that will stand the test of 


Seats of an 


that arc 
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WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY 


Becognized as Authority by Departments 
ef the National Geverament. 


Department of State, 
Department of Fustice, 
Treasury Department, 
Library of Congress. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, : 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 20, 1874. 
Gentlemen: The report having been made that 
Webster’s English Dictionary is adopted as the 
standard by national officers, to the exclusion of 
Worcester’s, I take occasion to say that so far as 
the Library of Congress is concerned, Webster 
has never been followed in orthography in print- 
ing its catalogues, reports, or any other documents, 


ressional Printing Office embody the innova- 
tions upor English orthography as established by 
the usage of ali great writers, which Webster in- 
troduced, they are invariably returned with correc- 
tions restoring the established spelling. 
Very Respectfully, A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Lib. of Congress. 


“ WORCESTER,” 


THE AUTHORITY OF 


EVERETT, SUMNER, 
MARSH, MANN, 
ALEXANDER, BRYANT, 
QUINCY, AGASS/Z, 
IRVING, RIVES, 
HILLARD, HENRY, 
M/LES, WINTHROP, 
LONGFELLOW, HOLMES, 
HOPKINS, FELTON, 
THE U. S. SENATE, and the 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


WORCESTER’S QUARTO DICTIONARY (Iius.), $10.00 
COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY, 1.80 
PRIMARY DICTIONARY, . .. “ 0.62 
POCKET DICTIONARY, Ill., Tuck, Gilt Edges, 1.00 
Flexible . . « 0.85 


Favorable terms given for introduction. 


The ‘ Franklin Series’ of Readers, 


THE LATEST AND MOST BEAUTIFUL 
SERIES YET /SSUED. 


Already adopted in many of the leading Cities 
of the conntry. 
Correspondence solicited, where a change is 
contemplated. 


BREWER & TILESTON, 
PUBLISHERS, 


47 Franklin St. 


RHODE ISLAND 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Spring and Summer Term will commence Feb- 
ruary, 1875. Regular course of study two years. 
A Special and an Advanced Course has’ been 
established for special classes of students. 
Applicants for admission must be at least six- 
teen years of age, and must declare their inten- 
tion of teaching in the public schools of Rhode 
Island. 

Address, for Circulars or information, 

J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal, 

Or T. B. STOCKWELL, C. P. s., 
Providence, R. L 


¥ 
CONNECTICUT 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


Thorough instruction is here given, First, in the 
branches of the study required to be taught in the 
public schools, and, sEcuND, in the best methods 
of teaching those branches. 

Applicants for admission must beat least six- 
teen years of age, and must declare their full in- 
tention of teaching in the public schools of Con- 
necticut. 

The full course of study occupies two years, 
The present Term closes on Friday, anuary 
22, 1875; and the next term opens on onday, 
February 1, 1875, at 2 P. M. 
For catalogue, address, at New Britain, - 


Boston. 


I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


On the contrary, wherever proofs from the Cen- 


The Celebrated 


Si CA, 
For Slate or Lead Pencil, 
Adopted and extensively USED 
for the last Six Vears by the 


Boards of Rdncation 


New Yerk, Philadelphia, 
mary Cities, Towns, Schools. 
Leadmg Book Stores and 


Stationerskeepther  (Staple.) 

N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., 

191 Fulton 8t., cor, Chureh. 
Calalogue free, Sample to 


ONE, DOLLAR'S worth of the best ¢ehool Sizes 
mailed (free) on receipt of 60 CENTS. 


The Genuine SILICATE BOOK AND LEAF 
SLATES are the only ones that have stood the test of prac- 
tical use in School-rooms THROUGHOUT THE WoRLD. All 
others, especially recent ireitations, having at first but a poor 
marking quality, soon become greasy and utterly useless. 


Certificates from thousands of Teachers and Boards of Ed- 
ucation who have used the Silicate Slates for years, to the 
entire exclusion of the stone slate. 

Do not break, are bound in the most durable and artistic 
manner, like a book, with cloth covers. One Interleaved 
Book Slate contains three times the surface of a stene slate. 


Our catalogue comprises one hundred and more different 
styles for lead and slate pencil, The standard sehool sizes 
ar. about ten styles. 


BEWARE. OF IMITATIONS, and get your samples 
from the manufacturers only. 


Send for Catalogue, and order what you want at 40 per 
cent. discount. 


CIL. 


Choice Books. 
Parnassus: 


A volume of Choice Poems, selected from the 
whole range of English Literature. edited by 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON, With a Preparato- 
y Essay. Crown 8vo. Nearly 600 pages. 
eveled boards, gilt top, $4. 

‘A collection of poetry, made by Mr Emerson, will prob- 
ably excite greater interest here than one made by any other 
man. * * Admirably arranged for reference. * * 
treasure house of true poetry.’’—Boston A aves tizer. 


Dr. E. H. Clarke’s Two Books: 


Sex in Education, . - $1.25 
The Building of a Brain, - - 1.25 
“ No two books have been written this many a year, which 
to our way of thinking, have a more important relation to the 
physical and mental welfare of the race than these.”’— The 
lndependent. 


CHRISTIANITY THE SCIENCE OF MANHOOD, 


A Book for Questioners. By Minot JuDSON Sav- 
AGE. Third Edition, 16mo, $1.50. 

_ This book answers in the most frank and manly way ques 
tions that vex the minds of thousands upon thousands in re- 
gard to Christianity. It is not written in the interest ef any 
sect, or to champion or assail any dogma; but to show how 
naturally and fully Christianity meets the wants, interprets 
the perplexities, and fulfills the aspirations of mankind. It 
is written in a popular style, and is no less readable than sin- 
cere and helpful. 


“ WILLIAM HENRY,” 


Dramatized by Mrs Chai from the lic 
ney famous William Hen- 


ry Diaz. 
S&™ Excellent for Schools. Only 25 cents. 


Life of DR, ARNOL ugby. 


One of the few books that no teacher can afford not to read. 
Most suggestive and stimulating. 


For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, i 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


Recent Publications, 


Dana’s Text-Book of Geely’. Designed for Schools 
and Academies. New Revised Edition, wholly re-written, 


with more than 400 illustrations, Th” which are en. 
tirely new. By Jamas D, Dana, LL.D. Cloth, 258 pp. 
Price, $2.00. By mail, on receipt of $1.50, it desired 


for examination, with a view to introductien, 


Theory of Spencerian Penmanship. For Schools 
and private jearners. Developed by questions and answers, 
with numerous practical iMustrations. Designed to be 
studied by pupils in connection with the use o | a Spen- * 
cerian Copy- By the “Spencerian Authors," 
Price, 50 cents—dy mail on receipt of the same. 


Robinson’s Junior Class Arithmetic. Oral ang 
Written. For Gradedand Evening Schools. By Danis. 
W. Fisn, M.A. 318 pages. Numéroysly iRusirated with 
appropriate designs. Price, 80 cents, 


"By mail to teachers, for examination With a view to 


introduction, on receipt of 50 cents. 
The Combination Speller. A Scientific Development 
of English Orthography and Orthoepy. bya full \analysis 
of the sounds of the language and adaptation ofthe alpha- 
bet to a phonetic basis, together with rules for spelling, the 
meaning of prefixes and suffixes, the use of words likely to 
be confoun Cc chiefly to Webster's Dic- 
tionary. By James W. SHEARER. 168 pp.; price, 30 cis. 
By mail, on receipt of 15 cents, if desired for exami- 
nation with a view to introduction, 


Military Lessons. For Military Schools, Colleges and 
Militia, Wh numerevs diagrams. By Prof, W. 
Wetcxer, Professor of Mathematics and Chief of Military 
Instruction in University ef Calisornia. Flexible cleth. 
175 Pages; price, 75 cents. 

8" By mail, on receipt of so cents, if desired for exami- 
nation with a view to introduction, 


ve Music Lessons. A Course of Instruction 
prepared for the use of Pubic Schools. (Revised from 
* First Steps in Music.’”?) BOOK SECOND. By Gzo. 
B. Loomis. Boards, 78 pages; price, 25 cents. 
i By mail, on receipt of 15 cents, if desired for exami- 
nation with a view to introduction. 


Dana’s Manual. (A new Revised Edition.) Manual of 
Geology, ‘lreaung of the Principles of the Science, with 
special reference to American Geological History, for the 
use uf Colleges, Academies, and Schools of Science By 
James D. Dana, LL.D., Silliman Professor of Geology 
and Natural History, Yale College _Iiustrated by a Chart 
of the World, and over one thousand figures, mostly from 
Americay sources, Thoroughly revised, much enlarged, 
and almost wholly rewritten. 1 vol 8vo, about 850 pages ; 
price, $5 00. 

A New French Grammar. A Practica) Course with 
the French Language, on Woodbury’ s Plan with the Ger- 
man Prots Louis A. LANGuELLIER, LL. D,, and 
H M. Monsanto, M.A, Beautifully printed and hand- 
somely bound in cloth, with leather 550 pages; 
price, $2 00. 

[By mail, for examination. with a view to introduction, 
on receipt of $1 50. 

*,* This werk combines the best features of the most ap- 
proved methods, as well as the results of the authors’ long 
experience as practical teachers of the French Language. 
It is equaily adapted to class or private instruction. 


(From Prof. CHARLES H, GATES, Instructor in French, 
Brown University.) 

The Grammar pleases me better than any I have seen, 
and my experience is not small in the matter. There are 
many things here explained which have beeu quite omiited 
in other grammars, while the arrangement of each le:son 
seems methodical and practical. Especially I approve o! 
there being no SECOND PART, as it is seldom turned to any 
useful account. I propose introducing thie Grammar into 
Brewn University, the High Schoo’, and -other esta 
ments where | teach (in Providence). 


A Manual of French Poetry. With Historical !n- 
troduction and Waagenhin! Nouces of the Principal Aw 
thors. For the use of the School andthe Home. Cloiti, 

50 pages. By A. H. Mixer, A.M., Professor Modern 
nguages in the University of Rochester. Price, $2 00; 
by mail, on receipt of $1 50. 


{From Prof. Cuartes H. Gates, Professor of French, 
Brown University ] 

Mr. Mixer’s selections seem to have been made with good 
taste and judgment, and the biographical notice prefixed to 
the works of each author renders the book more attractive. 
{ shail have much pleasure im making use of the book with 
advanced pupils who desire to make acquaintance with choice 
French Poetry. 

(From M. Scueve vg French, University o 
irginia 

I have found it an admirabie book, the selections beimg 
most judiciously and happily made, and the excellence of its 
outward torm corresponding faithfully to its intrinsic merit. 


French Verbs. (A new Treatise.) Including an Easy 
and Pracucai Meth. d for Acquiring the Irregular 
and the Rules tor the Presevt and Past Participles. C 
125 pages. By ALrrep HeNNEQuIN, M.A., Instructor 
French in the University of Michigan, Piice, go cents. 


The Educational Reporter, full of interesting 2° 
information, 1s published times 4 
- ring date respectivei anuary, May, an 
ond wil! be sent to without 
charge, on application. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
Educational Publishers, 
138 & 140 Grand St., New York 
133 & 135 Btate St., Chicago. 


DAMON, General t tor the New 


GEORGE B. Agen 
England care of Knight Adams & Co., 32 Cor™ 
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GENERAL Eaton, United States Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation, estimates the child population between the ages 
of six and sixteen in the 37 States and 11 Territories at 
about 10,288,000 © An army of three hundred thou- 
sand teachers is needed to educate this host of citizens 
and future freemen. 


Tue great need in Italy isthe public school teacher, 


A new field’is Opened for a class of young men, who 


wish to follow a studious career, and who have hitherto 
been shut up to the work of the priesthood. Nearly 
the whole work of elementary instruction is yet to be 
done; and the Minister of Public Instruction has only 
$4,000,000 at his command, or less than twice the sum 
annually allowed to maintain the domestic establishment 
of the King. The teachers at present employed are 
poorly paid—$200 and $250 being the compensation 
for the nine or ten months of the year during which the 
rudimentary schools are kept open. ‘The annual cost of 
the military establishment is not less than $40,000,000, 
and the sad contrast is constantly presented to the mind. 
When these figures are reversed, the Italians will find 
their public schools will furnish the best standing army 
of the nation. Money spent for education is also for 
defence. 


PROMINENT friends of education are agitattmg a change 
in the control of the public schools of Baltimore. ‘The 
School Board is too large, and is composed of men who 
have no special fitness for their positions, often using them 
only as stepping-stones for themselves or their friends. 
The proposition is now made to place the management 
of the public schools in the hands of three or five men 
who are thoroughly competent for the work of supervis: 
ion, and in order to remove the office from political in- 
fluence, it is proposed to place the appontments in the 
hands of the Judges of the Supreme Bench of the State. 
To prevent “ fogyism” the members are to go out of 
office in turn, their elections to continue for a term not to 
exceed three or four years. 


Tue Comeutsory Law in New Hampshire of 1871 
S$ working better than its most sanguine friends antici- 
pated. The State Superintendents, since its enactment, | . 
_ have been earnest to secure its efficient enforcement, 
with the following encouraging result : 

1872, 1873. 1874. 


Children between 4 and 14 not attending school, 4602 3680 2593 
Decrease, — 922 1087 


Percentage of non-attendants to number yagivteted, 063 .052 .037 


26] places. 


In other words, the non- has been diminished 
.44 per cent. 

The law is pretty well enforced in most of the larger 
A great difficulty now is, that in the outskirts of 
most of the country towns there still remain a few families 
from whom the centralization of population has with- 
drawn the schools. To compel the children of such to 
go three or four miles to school seems hard, while to 
sustain a good school for only two or three pupils seems 
almost an equal burden. Yet nearly every country town 
presents from one to a dozen just such cases—children 
who seldom or never enter a school room, or are entered 
on the returns to the State—chiidren growing up in igno- 
rance, to be the scourge of the next generation. The 
problem of their education is one of the most important 
now before our people, and is yet altogether unsolved. 
The same question is coming up in the mountainous 
districts of other States. We invite communications on 
the subject. 


Our WasHINGTON Lerrer of last week gave a re 
view of the debate in the House of Representatives 
with reference to the United States Bureau of Educa 
cation. It show a rising hostility to the Department 
and its work from quarters whence such opposition might 
be reasonably expected to arise. ‘The occasion of the 
attack was the amendment of Mr. Monroe, of Ohio, 
to add to the appropriation for the support of the Bu- 
reaus$i800,for the salary of aclerk. ‘The pretended 
ground of opposition is, “centralization of power ;” the 
veal animus of it is found in political manceuvering and 
“buncombe.” That the Bureau has made itself very 
useful, not only to the other departments at Washing- 
ton, but to the educational departments of the several 
States and territories, is well known to all who know 
anything about the matter, and the following resolution, 
passed by the Massachusetts teachers in Convention, 
undoubtedly expresses the opinion of the educators of 
the country : 

Whereas, The National Bureau of Education has al ready proved 
itself of greate value in furnishing educators and other persons 
who are interested in Educational affairs, with exceedirgly im- 
portant and useful information and statistics, which were not 
generally accessible ; and whereas efforts are now making, in some 
quarters, to abolish that Bureau : therefore, 

Resolved, That a committee of five persons be appointed, w.th au- 
thority from this Association, and in its name, to memorialize Con- 
gress in favor of the continuance, and the I:beral support of the 
National Bureau of Education, 

THe AGassiz MemortaL.— James M. Barnard, Esq, 
treasurer of this fund, says, in his recent report of the 
amount received: “ Useful as the amount received will 
be in building up the Memorial, we have reason to be- 
lieve, from the letters received at this office, that the in- 
direct effects have been of equal value ; that it has been 
a very important event in the education of the country. 
It has given to the teachers throughout the land a rare 
opportunity to enforce upon their pupils the lesson of the 
boyhood and manhood of a great and good man, and to 
teach them the appreciation of those great ideas of 
which he was an exponent. It has led to meetings 
where Agassiz’s methods of teaching have been ex 
plained and discussed. ‘To the established associations 
‘for the study of Nature it has given a new impulse, and 
it has caused the formation of new ones, particularly 
*}among the young. ‘Teachers everywhere have found 
in this plan to honor an eminent man, who claimed, 
above all else that he, too, was a teacher, a new 
motive to faithful service. In confirmation of this 


opinion, we quote from a letter lately received from Hon. 


Newton Bateman, the well-known Mites Se of Ed- 
ucation of Illinois: ‘I am sure that the indirect results 
of the movement have been exceedingly valuable—re- 
sults that would have been cheaply secured by the ex- 
penditure of: many times the amount of time, money, 
and labor that the. whole enterprise has cost.’” Up- 
wards of $9,000 has been received, of which nearly 
$1,200 was from Boston. It is proposed to keep the 
fund open permanently for contributions. 


Prof. Alpheus Crosby. 


BY DANIEL B, HAGAR. 


Prof. Alpheus Crosby, whose death occurred in Sa- 
lem, Mass., on the 17th of last April, was so widely 
and favorably known as a scholar, and was so much es- 
teemed as a man, that a notice of his life and labors, 
more extended than has hitherto appeared, is justly due 
to his memory. 

Professor Crosby was born in Sandwich, N. H., Oc- 
tober 13, 1810. He was the son of Asa Crosby, M.D. 
(who was the son of Josiah Crosby, of Amherst, now 
Milford, N. H., one of the early settlers of the town), 
by the second wife, who was the daughter of Thomas 
Russell, of Conway, N. H.—a school teacher in her 
early life. 

Professor Crosby very early showed remarkable power 
in the acquisition of knowledge. He learned the rudi- 
mentary branches of education almostewithout a teacher. 
Mathematics, Latin, and Greek came to him almost by 
intuition. When engaged in study, he was so deeply 
absorbed that he seemed wholly unconscious of time, 
place, or surroundings. When in his tenth year he was 
taken to Hanover, the seat of Dartmouth College, and 
was placed temporarily under Professor Adams in AIl- 
gebra and Euclid, under Prof. James Marsh in Latin, 
and under Tutor Rufus Choate, in Greek ; and these 
gentlemen pronounced him fitted for college. He was 
then returned to Gilmantown Academy, and, to prevent 
him from trespassing upon college studies, he was put 
to the study of Hebrew, under the Rev. John L. Park- 
hurst, who was well known as a ripe scholar. He was 
subsequently sent to Exeter Academy to bridge over, 
with various studies, the months which his friends 
thought must he passed before he should enter college. 
At the fall term of the college, in 1823, in his thirteenth 
year, he entered ; and he passed through the four years’ 
course of study without a rival and far beyond rivalry. 
His power of acquisition and retention was marvclous. 

After his graduation, he was kept at Hanover three 
years ; the first, as the preceptor of Moor’s Indian 
Charity School, and the following two as tutor in col- 
lege. During this period he joined the College Church, 
and formed his purpose to prepare for the ministry. 
Having spent two years as tutor, he was appointed to a 
professorship of Latin and Greek, in 1833. In 1837 he 
was released from the Latin and became professor of 
Greek only ; which office he held until 1849, when he 
resigned ; but he vematied Professor Emeritus until his 
death. 

In 1834 he married Miss Abigail Grant Jones Cutler, 
only child of Joseph and Abigail Cheesboro Grant (Jones) 
Cutler, of Newburyport, Mass. Mrs. Crosby becoming 
an invalid, Professor Crosby took her to Europe and 
traveled with her through “England, Germany, and 
France, until they reached Paris, where Mrs. Crosby 
died. On his return he resumed the duties of his pro- 
fessorship. After the death of his father-in-law, Mr. 


Cutler, he resigned his professorship, and removed to 
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' tive and practical lectures on educational subjects. So 


years, was the editor-in-chief of the Massachusctts 
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Newburyport to care for Mrs. Cutler, who was an invalid. 
His Greek Grammar, theological disquisitions, and the 
Superintendency of Schools in Newburyport occupied his 
attention until Mrs. Cutler’s death, when he entered 
into the employment of the Board of Education of Mas. 
sachusetts as its agent. In this capacity he rendered 
the State most valuable services by visiting the public 
schools in various parts of the State, and by his instruc- 


efficient were his labors, that in 1857 he was appointed 
by the Board of Education to the principalship of the 
State Normal School in Salem ; this important post he 
occupied eight years. To the interests of this school 
he zealously devoted his great knowledge and ability, 
raising it to a high standard of excellence and giving to 
it‘a most honorable reputation. He gave the school 
the largest part of its valuable library, and obtained for 
its use the most of its considerable cabinet. By his 
heartfelt kindness and his faithful instructions he se- 
cured the love and profound esteem of his pupils, who 
will ever hold him in affectionate remembrance. In the 
Normal School and elsewhere, as he had opportunity, 
Professor Crosby earnestly advocated the liberal educa- 
tion of women, believing that their educational advan- 
tages ought to equal those enjoyed by men. 


While principal of the school at Salem he, for several 


Teacher, performing gratuitous labors which were highly 
appreciated by the teachers of Massachusetts and of 
other States. 

Having traveled through the Southern States, that 


The Early Educators of New England. 


BY REV. J. C. STOCKBRIDGE, DD. 


It is admitted without a question ,that:there are two 
institutions, the Church and the School, to which New 
England is largely indebted for her real greatness and 
for the rank she holds among the different sections of 
our country. To the ecclesiastical historian it belongs 
to trace the progress and the influence of the former, 
while it comes within our province, as educational jour- 
nalists, to dwell upon the latter. And yet in the earlier 
periods of our New England history, the connection be- 
tween the church and the school was so intimate that 
we shall find that the warmest friends of the one were 
the staunchest supporters of the other. The clergy were 
foremost in suggesting and carrying out plans for the 
promotion of education, themselves taking the lead in 
the work of training the rising generation. If one spe- 
cial object of our forefathers was to found a common- 
wealth in which they could enjoy a larger religious free- 
dom than was accorded to them in their native land, 
they did not forget that even so great a blessing as re- 
ligious freedom was of but little value to an ignorant and 
untrained people. The rankest superstition, they well 
understood, found a congenial home in an uncultivated 
mind, Most fitting, therefore, did it seem to them to 
be, that the God whom they worshipped and served, 
should be worshipped and served not only in “ spirit” 
but in “truth.” To bring this “truth” into vital con- 
tact with the soul, so that it should best mould and shape 
its destiny, mind and heart must be cultivated. Their 


he might gain a better knowledge of his own country | chief solicitude was to furnish the best facilities possible 
before he went abroad, he became deeply impressed | for the accomplishment of this important end. 


with the iniquities of slavery, and dropped readily into 
the ranks of the abolitionists. 


In glancing at the early educational institutions of 


He was intensely inter | New England, and giving brief sketches of the men who 


ested in all the discussions and phases of freedom, ||aid their foundations, we naturally turn, first of all, to 
from Adams’s “ Right of petition ” crusade down to the|those seats of learning which sprang into existence 
day of his death. His patriotism, during the war, was} within a few years after the settlement of the Plymouth 


full and glowing. The political disquisitions in his 
“ Right Way,” which he edited for a year, upon the 
question of reconstruction, were keen and convincing. 
He also published a series of elementary lessons for 
teaching the freedmen of the South to read. 


During all these years, after leaving his professor- 
ship, he was building other educational books besides 
his Greek grammar—“ Zenophon’s Anabasis,” “ Ecloge 
Latinz,” “ Lessons in Geometry,” a “ Greek Lexicon ” 
for his Anabasis, and, last, “ Explanatory Notes to the 
Anabasis,” which he had nearly ready for the press 
when death closed his labors. 


While in the Normal School in Salem, he married Miss 
Martha Kingman, daughter of Joseph Kingman, of West 
Bridgewater, a teacher in the school from the time of its 
establishment, and a lady of marked ability as a teacher, 
who sympathized in all his studies and in all his benevo- 
lence. 

The heart of Professor Crosby was full of love for 
every body and every creature of God. He drank deeply 
at every spring whence flowed charity, benevolence, free- 
dom, and patriotism. He remained to his death a 
member of an orthodox church, but, during the last 
years of his life, he worshiped with Christians of other 
denominations, having softened his early faith by a more 
liberal trust in the boundless love and mercy of God, 
his Heavenly Father. 


In his association with teachers of every class, he 
showed himself a friend to all. His geniality of man- 
ner, his pleasant words, his sympathizing spirit, his 
overflowing desire to make others happy, his seemingly 
inexhaustible knowledge, and his intelligent and ever 
courteous discussion of controverted questions in edu- 
cation, morals, and religion, secured for him the warm 
affection and deep respect of all who were privileged 
to know him. Long may his memory be cherished ! 


[For the larger part of this sketch we are indebted to 


and Massachusetts colonies,—Harvard and Yale Col- 
leges. A few of the men who took the lead in these en- 
terprises will now pass in review before us. 


THE FIRST PRESIDENTS OF HARVARD COLLEGE, 


On the 8th of September, 1636, commenced the ses- 
sion of the General Court. One of the most important 
acts was the following: “The Court agree to give four 
hundred pounds towards a school or college, whereof 
two hundred pounds shall be paid the next year, and 
two hundred pounds when the work is finished, and the 
next Court to appoint where and what building.” In 
1638 came the bequest of Rev. John Harvard, a dissent- 
ing n.aister, whose residence in Charlestown had been 
but one year from the time he left his home in England. 
It is not quite certain whether this bequest amounted to 
4400 or £800. Whatever it was, it secured the success 
of the important undertaking, and the transmission of 
his own name to posterity. The infant seminary first 
came under the superintendence of Nathaniel Eaton, 
who did not, however, receive the honorable and digni- 
fied title of “ President,” as, indeed, the institution of 
which he had charge was only a “school” up to this 
date. If he had any special virtues, there seems to 
have been left no record of them. On the contrary, 
he was “convicted before the magistrates,” and was 
“convicted,” as President Quincy tells us, “of being pas- 
sionate, quarrelsome, negligent, and cruel.” As, of 
course, the fair sex must bear their part of the blame 
which comes upon the “lords of creation,” we are told 
that “at no subsequent period of the college history has 
discontent with commons been more just and well founded 
than under the housewifery management of Mrs. Eaton, 
and it is perhaps owing to the gallantry of our fathers 
that she was not conjoined in the perpetual malediction 
they bestowed upon her husband.” Possibly Master 
Eaton may, in justification of his own shortcomings, 
have urged the plea which is old enough to date back to 
the time of Adam himself—“The woman whom thou 


one of Professor Crosby’s intimate friends. ] 


gavest to be with me.” 


The first President of the College was Rev. Henry 
Dunster, a man of venerable gifts and literary attain- 
ments, taking the highest rank among the learned men 
who have, for the last two hundred and twenty-five years, 
filled the office of President of Harvard College. His, 
however, was the usual fate of pioneers of poorly en- 
dowed colleges, which are struggling to keep within them 
the breath of life. He acted not only as President, but 
considering his abilities and the times in which he lived, 
he was a most munificent patron of the college. With 
unwearied assiduity he devoted himself to its interests, 
He sought to widen the field from whence its support 
should come, and secured the codperation of the Com- 
misioners of the United Colonies in furnishing aid to 
poor scholars who were trying to get an education. The 
petition which, under his auspices, was sent to the Com- 
missioners, entreats them to recommend “to every fam- . 
ily throughout the plantations (which is able and willing 
to give) to contribute a fourth part of a bushel of corn, 
or something equivalent thereto, which would be a blessed 
means of comfortable provision for the diet of such stu- 
dents as stand in need of support.” But while it was 
easy for the Commissioners to recommend, it was not 
so easy to enforce the recommendations. The students 
were poor; many of them placed a low estimate on the 
value of an education. It was a struggle for the needy 
college to live. Its buildings were sadly in want of re- 
pair. The Commissioners, again appealed to, promised 
to propose to the several colonies to give “some yearly 
help, by pecks, half bushels, and bushels of wheat,” 
conveying at the same time a gentle hint to the people 
of Massachusetts “that if they would please to give a 
leading example, the rest may probably more readily 
follow.” Still the pecks, half bushels, and bushels of 
wheat did not flow in very rapidly, and the self-sacrific- 
ing President was compelled to groan, like many an 
educator similarly placed, over what seemed to him to be 
the slow growth of the college, and the lamentable lack 
of interest, on the part of the community, in its progress. 
At length, after fourteen years of hard and poorly re- 
quited service, President Dunster, not agreeing with the 
clergy and the churches from whom the support of the 
college in great part was derived, in the matter of infant 
baptism, was forced to resign his office. 

It is a little difficult for us in these days of the com- 
plete divorcement of the church from the State, to com- 
prehend the social condition of things in that age, when 
we are told that a man, acknowledged to have been one 
of the first scholars of his times, and a warm friend of 
an institution over which he had presided with signal 
ability, and for whose prosperity he had for so many 
years toiled and made large sacrifices, was “ indicted by 
the grand jury for disturbing the ordinance of infant 
baptism in the Cambridge Church, convicted by the 
court, sentenced to a public admonition on lecture-day, 
and laid under bonds for good behavior.” In October, 
1654, he was compelled to resign his office and throw 
himself on the tender mercies of the General Court. 
What we know of Dunster leads us to the conviction 
that, like Roger Williams, he was in many respects far 
in advance of the age in which he lived. Posterity 
honors his memory, and the historian of Harvard Uni- 
versity renders a warm tribute of praise to his abilities 
as an educator and his virtues as aman, “ Notwith- 
standing his apparent religious fanaticism, Dunster pos- 
sessed a gentle heart, and a noble vein of Christian 
charity.” 

The second president of the college, Charles Chauncy, 
like his predecessor, Dunster, occupied a distinguished 
place among the early educators of New England. 
Chosen to the office of president by the “ vehement im- 
portunity” of the overseers of the college, he entered 
upon his duties November 2, 1654. The most flatter- 
ing offers of support and co-operation were made to him, 
leading him to abandon his purpose to return to Eng- 
land, and prompting him to devote himself to the great 
work of an educator in the infant colonies, where the 
services of men of his literary culture were in such 
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high demand. For seventeen years he administered 
the affairs of the college with great ability. Like his 
predecessor in office, his great fight continually was “ to 
keep the wolf away from his door.” His support was 
meagre, and the privations to which his family were 
subjected were of the severest character. When men 
engaged in literary pursuits which are to refine and ele- 
vate the communities in which they live, are compelled 
to bear not only the burdens which press upon them as 
the result of exhausted nervous force, but the heavier 
burdens which come from care and anxiety in providing 
for the wants of those dependent on them, the load is 
an exceedingly heavy one to carry ; so heavy that many 
a weary instructor has sunk under it. President 
Chauncy found no relief in this respect until he found 
it in his grave. We give our heartiest sympathy to 
such men. It must be a high purpose and a noble re- 
solve that can lift men above the depressing influences 
of poverty, and that constant strain on self-respect 
which is so apt to come with poverty, and induce them 
to persevere in a career which they believe will improve 
the intellectual and spi itual elevation of the generations 
that are to come after them. We can never repay the 
debt of gratitude which we owe t those who laid the 
foundations of our educational institutions, and all the 
deprivations and hardships to which they were sub- 
jected, and bore such loads of solicitude and perplexity, 
as would have soon crushed men of a feebler faith and 
aless heroic spirit than they possessed. All honor to 
their memories. We who reap the fruits of their toils 
and sacrifices may well sound their praises. Let their 
examples stimulate and encourage those on whom are 
laid like heavy burdens. We have not far to look to 
find that those who devote themselves either to the spir- 
itual or the intellectual culture of their fellow-beings, 
do not draw the large prizes of this world’s wealth. 
Oftener than otherwise their exhausting labors are 
poorly appreciated, and’ more ‘poorly compensated. 
They must find their richest reward in the certain con- 


viction that they are conferring a priceless boon on 
those for whose welfare they labor, and that they are 
doing their humble part in carrying out the great, 
divine plan of Him, who, as the ages roll away, is ever 
lifting our race up to a higher plane of knowledge and 
virtue, and Pree | it, on a larger scale, to act a no- 
bler part on the earth which he has made to be the home 
of him whom he created “ a little lower than the angels.” 


The Law of the Teaching Process. 

BY REV. J. M, GREGORY, LL.D., REGENT ILL. INDUS. UNIV. 
Stated as a precept, this law may read thus: Excite 
the self-activities of the pupil, and leave him to discover 
the truth for himself ; or, in other words, “tell him nothing 
which he can find out for himself.” The validity and 
value of this precept have been too often and too emi- 
nently stated to demand further proof. No great 
writer on education has failed to notice and enunciate 
it under some form or other, and if we were seeking for 
the educational maxim the most widely received among 
good teachers, and the most extensive in its applications 
and results, we should inevitably fix upon this. We 
can not, then, too earnestly inquire into its deeper 
meaning and philosophy. By seéf-activities are meant 
uhe activities which the mind puts forth volunta- 
rily, from its own impulses, and not from some external 
influence or control. The difference between the self- 
acting pupil and the pupil who only acts when he is 
acted upon, is too obvious to need description. The 
one acts as a living and free agent ; the other resembles 
amachine. The former needs only a hint to set him to 
work. Afterwards, prompted by his own inborn interest, 
he works on till he meets some overcoming difficulty or 
diversion, or reaches the end of his subject. The latter 
moves only as he is moved upon. He sees what is 
him, hears what is told, advances when the 


He is evidently the true teacher who can awaken in 


his pupils these self-impelled activities ; and that is true 
teaching, not which gives knowledge, but which stimu- 


lates pupils to gain it. Hence it may be said that he 


teaches best who teaches least. 


The principles upon which this law depends have 
already been partly explained under the second and 
fourth laws of our series. They appear here, however, 
under new relations, and reveal a new importance. 

Let it be kept in mind that the two great co-ordinate 


aims of education are to acquire knowledge and to de- 


velop power. Our present law derives its significance 
from both of these. 

I, The pupil must evidently exercise his own 
cognitive faculties; must 4now for himself, or his 
knowledge is knowledge only in form. Knowledge is 
not a substance, but an action; and the very effort re- 
quired in this act of knowing is an essential condition 
to the vividness and completeness of the knowledge. 
Toil gives both appetite and digestive power, and he 
who is taught without study, like him who is fed without 
labor, will lose both strength and appetite. His knowl- 
edge will neither delight nor nourish him. 

II. The effort of the mind in gaining its knowledge, 
in perceiving, comparing, arranging, and demonstrating 
its ideas, is the very means necessary to acquire the 
strength and skill in using knowledge. The self-activ- 
ities can only grow strong and skillful by exercise. 

NII. But the argument grows deeper. Faith or con- 
fidence in our own powers is an essential condition of 
their successful exercise. This confidence can be gained 
only by independent self-prompted use of these powers. 
We gain confidence to walk by walking ; not by seeing 
others walk. So the faith we need to feel in our own 
intellect must come from the self-controlled and suc- 
cessful use of that intellect. 

IV. Every mind has its own peculiar characteristics 
and acquirement which can be known fully only to itself. 
It is therefore only when it works at its own pace and 
in its own ways that it will work easily and well. Bet- 
ter to David were his own simple sling and the five 
smooth stones he had himself gathered from the brook, 
than all the stout and splendid armor of Saul. Every 
thoughtful and observant teacher has had occasion to 
note the various and original ways in which different 
pupils will reach a result when left to themselves. 

And especially marked are these differences of men- 
tal processes and ideas between children and adults. 
The knowledge of childhood is made up of simple facts 
and groups of facts, connected by the most obvious re- 
lations. The knowledge of adult age consists largely 
of general truths and principles. The child’s thinking 
is a sort of mental seeing. It pictures, rather than 
thinks. It asks examples. The adult thinks by a se- 
ries of judgments, applying general laws to explain par- 
ticular cases. How irrational and absurd, then, for the 
teacher to attempt to transport his thought into the 
mind of the child, instead of inciting the child’s mind 
to think its own thoughts in its own measure and way. 

The second part of the law, as given in the precept, 
is but a corollary and necessary limitation of the first. 
For if the pupil is to learn by the exercise of his self- 
activities, it follows that he must be left to learn what- 
ever he can for himself. ‘The teacher’s aid is to be 
given only when the pupil meets some insurmountable 
difficulties ; and even then, the help should be confined 


The one moves by self-activities ; the other by borrowed. | miliar | anguage in making such communication, while 
The former resembles the mountain stream fed by liv-| this law forbids him to tell anything which the pupil can 
ing springs, and drawn onward by the eternal gravita-|learn without his telling. But it must be remembered 
tions of nature itself; the latter a canal dug by the side 
of some stream ; or a ditch leading from a pump, which 
is filled only with borrowed waters. , 


that knowledge is the sole stimulant to the love of 
knowledge. The attractive glimpses of truth which the 
skillful teacher exhibits from his own stores powerfully 
excite his pupil’s desire to know more. 
Secondly, the full and familiar knowledge which the 
teacher possesses enables him to understand and skill- 
fully remove the difficulties met by the pupil. 
only through his own thorough knowledge can the 
teacher determine when the pupil knows the lesson, and 
follow the work with thorough drills and reviews, As 
well insist that a general need know nothing of a battle- 
field because he does not do the actual fighting. And 
yet, it must be confessed, that the ability to inspire pu- 
pils with a love of study may sometimes be lacking, 
even where great knowledge is possessed ; and this 
lack is fatal to all successful teaching. Better a teacher 
with a poor and limited knowledge, with this power to 
stimulate his pupils, than a very Agassiz without, The 
cooped hen may, by her encouraging cluck, send forth 
the chickens to the fields she cannot herself explore ; 
but sad the fate of the brood if they remair. in the coop 
while the hen goes abroad to feed. 

It should be remembered that this fifth law is especially 


he aims at is not merely to give knowledge, but to pro- 
duce conviction ; and since this can be done only as far 
as the pupils actively consider for themselves the truths 
taught. Jesus said, “ Suffer little children to come unto 
me.” Make them interested and independent students 
of his word. The saving truth is that which the soul 
appropriates to itself by its own activities. The con- 
science feels this, and the heart is convicted by it. 


Rutes.—As this law is central in position and impor- 
tance, so its practical applications are of the greatest 

1. Lessons should be adapted to the ages and natural 
tastes of children. Young pupils will be interested in 
whatever appeals to the senses—truths in the concrete ; 
older ones may be interested in that which exercises the 
judgment and imagination. Only the oldest will heart- 
ily enter into the truths of reflection. The first class 
will love the pictures in the Gospel narrative ; the les- 
sons must be word-painting. The second will delight 
in the actions and characters described, and only the 
third dwell with interest on the great doctrines in- 
volve 


and wants of the pupils. Pupils will be readily inter- 
ested in things which personally concern them, or which 
throw light on the present experiences of life. The 
story of Lazarus will easily engage the thought of one 
who has just been to the funeral of a friend. 

3. In giving out a new lesson, seek to interest the 
pupil in it beforehand. Hint that something worth 
knowing is to be found out, and, if possible, start some 
question of interest, and refer them to the lesson to find 
the answer. 

4. Often start questions on the lesson during the rec- 
itation, and leave these questions for the pupils to inves- 
tigate and discover the answer. It is often useful to 
seem to take a position beside the pupils, asa fellow- 
student, and to engage with them in the search of some 
fact or truth, or the meaning of some passage. 

5. Take especial pains to draw from the pupii what- 
ever he has thought or learned in regard to the lesson ; 
and listen with a manifested interest and respect to any 
contribution, however small, which he offers to the com- 
mon stock. If you accept at their full value his first 
products of thought, he will be eager to bring more .to 
the same market. 

6. Repress the impatience which can not wait for the 
pupil to explain himself, and takes the words out of his 
mouth. If you too hastily help out his words, he will 
resent the interference, and so refuse to say anything. 

7. Repress, also, the desire to tell your pupils all you 
know or think on the lesson. If your thoughts are 


to the mere hint which may stimulate and guide the pu-|common-place, the pupils will say, ‘We know those 


pil to more successful efforts. 
It may be thought there is a discrepancy between 


things ourselves.” If the thoughts are brilliant and 
original they may inspire admiration, but they will for- 
bid imitation ; the pupils will conclude their own thoughts 


this fifth law and the first and third ; since those laws| worthless and cease to think, 


so strongly insist that the teacher shall be thoroughly 


teacher leads, and stops just when and where he stops. 


8. Every explanation given in answer to the inquiries 


prepared to communicate, and shall use clear and fa- of a pupil should, if practicable, leave something for the 


Finally, 


important to the Sunday-school teacher, since the end — 


2. Select lessons which relate to the present conditions 
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pupil to inquire about. The expectation may help him 
over the obstacle, but should not carry him to the end 
of his journey ; otherwise it will repress, rather thap 
stimulate, the self-activities. 

9. The recitations should never exhaust’ a subject ; 
but rather break off in the middle, leaving work on hand 
for the next session of the class. The pupils will come 
again to see the end of it. 

to. And especially the recitation should never ex 
haust the pupil’s strength, fagging his mind till it re- 
fuses to think. If the hour outlasts the pupil’s strength, 
vary the subject, and introduce something new. 


Such are some of the practical rules growing out of 
this law. Their great value will be recognized at once 
by every experienced instructor. They touch the high- 
est part of the teacher's art. ‘Their violations are among 
the most fatal errors of the class-‘room. Many a teacher, 
neglecting these plain rules, kills all interest in his 
class, and wonders how he did it. Perhaps he prepares 
his lesson well, and then tells with eager interest all he 
knows, preaching instead of teaching. Perhaps he 
fails to prepare at all, and is unready either to draw out 
the pupil’s thoughts, or to answer rightly the questions 
which may arise. Sometimes he dogmatically silences 
the questioning he cannot reply to, and resents as in- 
fidel impertinence all attempts at independent thinking. 

In dull and freezing monotony he hears the recitation 
of the assigned lesson, and, w.thout note or comment, 
gives out the next task. All free thought is repressed ; all 
love of learning is frost bitten in the bud, and all desire 
for knowledge or improvement are rooted out of the 
mind. 

How different is the result where this great law of 
teaching is obeyed. The stimulated activities of child- 
hood make the scene radiant with flashing light. The 
school-room is transformed under their power. It be: 
comes a busy laboratory of thought and emotion. It 

grapples with great truths. It supplies, explains, illus- 


of habit, I am persuaded that this persistent, ever-pres- 
ent, and omni-present tuition cannot be dispensed with, 
whatever other means may be employed. 

TEACHING LANGUAGE BY SPELLING. 

- 1. One of the most direct opportunities for teaching 
English is afforded by the spelling-lesson. How best 
to master the simpler or the more exasperating forms of 
our language, it is not for me here to say. The teach- 
ing af forms, however, is but a small part—perhaps ‘not 
the beginning—of the spelling-teache:’s work. Twenty 
or thirty words—the day’s generous contribution to an 
enlarging vocabulary—are to be made over to the pupil, 
if possible, as a permanent possession, to havc, and to 
hold, and to use. If Professor Whitney will allow me: 
it is an outrage to transfer their miserable bodies, with- 
out their souls. Many single words throb with history or 
sparkle with poetry. What with these and the children, 
“in such a jocund company” it will be the teacher’s fault, 
if the hour does not flow with pleasurable excitement ; 
and the dull column of words, marched and counter- 
marched to the felt music of their meaning, in the 
learner’s extemporized sentences, will soon be found 
amid his gathering ranks of speech, doing regular ser- 
vice in the field. , 

TEACHING LANGUAGE BY READING. 
2. The reading-lesson furnishes another direct oppor- 
tunity for teaching English. It is a shame to let it de- 
generate into a mere drill in elocution. Here, too, the 
doctrine that rules the hour should be, that words are 
the signs of thought ; for not until every particle of the 
meaning is taken up, is it possible to read aright. 
Reading, as often heard, is about as intellectual an ex- 
ercise as blowing awhistle. Let the lesson be studiously 
prepared, not by mouthing it through, a given number 
of times, but by an intelligent and interested search for 
its hidden sense. Let dictionaries and other helps be 


trates these truths as vital questions of life and duty.|consulted. Above all, let the teacher be dictionary, en- 


it plants them as seed-thoughts in rich, deep soil ; it 
shapes them into opinions, and moulds them with the 
affections in great sentiments to control the heart and 
inspire the whole future life. 

The pupils become thinkers, and move with an inde- 
pendent step over the fields of truth. The teacher does 
but head the march. Their reconnoissance becomes a 
conquest. Skill and power increase with the exercise, 
and the scholar of a year becomes the student for life. 

—National Sunday School Teacher. 


Thought and Expression—A Plea for the 
Mother Tongue in School. 


BY A. H. DAVIS. 
[Read before the American Institute ef Instruction, July, 1374 ] 


(Continued from last week.) 

Secondly : it is absolutely essential that each teacher, 
to whatever pat of the school work he may be assigned, 
should add the mother tongue to his department and 
teach it without ceasing. Just as constant should be 
his oversight of his pupils’ speech, as of their conduct. 
As sharp should be his ear to caich a faulty utterance, 
as to detect a forbidden whisper. Indeed, the teacher 
should be an artist. He should know the value of del- 
icate touches, not more applicable to marble than to 
speech and character. Better by far, therefore, at this 
plastic period, than would be a score of formal lectures 
upon language, are those timely hints and kindly crit- 
icisms of a skillful teacher, that play through each day’s 
work—so brief as not to rob the hour, so pertinent as 
to be at once assimilated into the slowly moving struc 
ture of the pupil’s speech. It canuc-: grow otherwise 
than slowly, no more than a tree, or a coral reef. This 
incidental verbal trimming and training need rarely hin- 
der the main business of any recitation ; the substance 
will be no less, because attention is paid to form ; and 
thonght will be invigorated rather than repressed, 


-44.v-y-2 the pleasure experienced in the, production of 


freer and more graceful speech. Taking into account 
the thwarting influences out of school, and the strength 


cyclopedia, presiding and inspiring genius combined— 
now drawing out or suggesting synonyms, and neatly 
cutting them apart; and now inciting to lay violent 
hands on the text, changing words and phrases for bet- 
ter or for worse, as the tribunal may decide. It should 
be drilled into the pupil’s comprehension, that there is 
no other object in reading than to get thoughts into the 
head. So doing, the words will not roll like pebbles 
away, when the task is done, but electrified, will cling 
to the memory, as bits of stecl to a magnet. They will 
no longer be “book words,” strange and out of reach, 
but will presently be heard at the dinner-table or on the 
play-ground. Thus, day by day, the verbal wealth will 
grow, as thought marrics itself to speech ; for it is not 
good for words to be alone. A Chinaman thinks 
otherwise: and so the celestial shaver begins : 
Jin chi tsee 
Sing pun shen ; 
Sing siang kin 
Sing siang yuen ; 
and goes on thus repeating and augmenting the “ mel- 
ancholy burden,” for three or four years, until he has 
been bambooed through the required text-books, when 
he is permitted to translate. Then he starts again : 
Jin chi tsee 
Sing pun shen ; 
Jack and Gill 
Went up the hill ; 


Sic iter ad astra,—That’s the way to become a man- 
darin. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

_3- Of English grammar not much need be said. In 
general badly taught and therefore well hated, it is, nev- 
ertheless, rightly handled, an important and an attrac- 
tive study. It is not my purpose to disparage it; but 
much that is called “parsing”—the sort that is regular- 
transitive, indicative-present, third-singular, and agrees, 
according to rule 27th, fitly accompanied with a jargon 
}of “analysis” that was manifestly meant “ to try con- 
fusion with,” since two Harvard professors listening to 


it, not long ago, in a Cambridge schoolroom, found 


themselves dubious whether they knew anything about 
the English language,—is, it seem tome, but “ skimble- 
skamble stuff’—a miserable, mechanical, monotonous 
rubadub, To borrow disgust from Shakspeare’s Hot 
spur, and imagining myself a whining schoolboy: ‘1 
had rather live with cheese and garlic in a windmill, far, 
than’ feed on cates and have this taught to me in any 
schoolhouse in Christendom.’ And yet, there is a 
grammatical drill at which it is idle to sneer ; and out 
of which comes a fine culture. The linguistic scholar 
knows well that it pays. It is busy with distinctions 
and importunate for reasons. Like mathematics—often 
better than mathematics—it breeds exactness in think- 
ing, a quick and nice perception of relations, .a logical 
habit of mind. It is ever a means and not an end. 
Healthful exercise and dexterity with pick and spade 
ate incidental to the miner whose two eyes ‘and whole 
soul are searching for gold.. Let each fragment of 
speech be picked and analyzed for the thought it con- 
tains, and recitations in grammar will cease to be merely 
acrobatic performances. A good grammatical quiz con- 
cerns itself with two distinct classes of questions. ‘The 
one asks for a multitude of facts and definitions: What 
mood? What voice? What tense? What gender? 
What case ?—warp and woof of the ordinary parsing ; 
and the result is—shoddy. The other pertinaciously 
elicits a multitude of reasons. Wy this mood, this 
case, this voice? Why, at all, has a noun case, a verb 
voice, or mood, or tense ?—and these wrought into the 
web, make good broadcloth, fit for honesty or for roy- 
alty to wear. In a word, right grammatical study—even 
of classical English—in that it tones and clarifies the 
intellect, has its exceeding great reward. It yields, 
however, as it seems to me, mainly a revenue. of culture, 
such as all the higher branches of study are calculated 
to nourish. It is not unlikely that grammatical drill, 
through its tendency to form a critical habit, may im- 
pede fluency of speech. I am quite sure that it is 
suited to very young minds, and that a variety of prac- 
tical lessons in language should take its place until, at 
least, the last year of a grammar-school course. One 
year, then, I doubt not, would suffice for English gram- 
mar, which has a good work to do, but which never yet 
taught anybody “to speak and write the English lan- 
guage correctly.” Indeed, theoretical grammar can 
have little to do with facility or propriety in the use of 
language ; for when we have anything to say, we speak, 


like Mark Antony, “right on,” regardless of rules, A 
fine thing, certainly, it is to be acquainted with the the- 
ory of music; but ’tis the everlasting fingering pro- 
duces the player. So fine speaking and writing depend 
very little upon knowing the parts of speech and their 
sare, very much upon heedful practice and good 
models. 


WHEN my father punished me, and I knew that I ought 
to be punished, I liked him better, and used to feel bet- 
ter ; but, on the other hand, sometimes when I got a cuff 
on my ear, Or a rap on my head with a thimble (an 
abominable practice !), I did not swear, but I ‘thought 
swear. I think it is one of the wickedest of things, to 
strike a child onthe head, When I have been punished 
without seeing the reason of jt,—when I have been pun- 
ished, as I have thought, in over-measure, untimely, or 
without any proper sympathy,—it did me no good. In 
the Boston Latin school T was looked up to as one of 
the brave boys that showed their heroism when, pun- 
ished ; and when I got in trouble, and the teacher said, 
“Hold out you hand,” and took a rattan, and gave me 
ten, fifteen, twenty, or thirty blows on one hand, and then 
an equal number on the other, till the flesh swelled up 
like pulp, it' was my pride to stand and take it without 
flinching, and look around at the boys who sat admiring 
my pluck. Did that do me good? No, it set me against 
the teacher ; and didn’t I snap spit-balls at him when he 
wasn’t looking! A kind of resistance was organized in 
the school, which showed itself in this way: We said to 
ourselves, “ You are the master, and your business is to 
govern ; we are the boys, and if we can outwit you, we 
are smarter than you are.” The object and end of 
punishment should be to produce willing submission to 


its root. Beecuer. 


law or to authority ; and any punishment that does not 
accomplish, or tend to accomplish’ that, is wrong in- 
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Book Friends. 


BY W. WHITMAN BAILEY, A. M. 


My books stand to me in various relations. There 
are some among them that have been friends from 
childhood, genial in times of health and happiness, in- 
spiriting in moments of depression and sorrow. Of 
these the first and dearest is Shakespeare. He has 
wandered with me everywhere—in the wilds of Maine, 
the mountains of California, the deserts of Nevada. 
He has been with me on land and sea, in the cars and 
steamboat, in the college and in the camp. He knows 
me perfectly, and I am beginning to knowhim. I gave 
him my love before I could fully appreciate his excel- 
lence. in the same manner, I am very gentle with Un 
dine, the sweet water-spirit, who so longed for a soul, 
and suffered so much in its possession. For many 
years I have always sat with her on the evenings before 
Christmas, listening with delight to her tales of sub 
marine magnificence, or laughing at the wild caprice of 
her uncle, Kuhleborn, 

Walter Scott and all his lords and ladies, Richard 
the Lion-Hearted, first of all, and next the Prince in the 
“ Lord of the Isles "—I love them all. Here I am re- 
minded of the Scottish chiefs and brave old William 
Wallace. It is asad day when we learn that in real 
life people do not act or speak in the theatrical manner 
of Miss Porter’s novel. After all, there must be some- 
thing in the book, or the pure instincts of childhood 
would avoid it. 

As a rule, I am not ashamed of my early loves. Flor 
ence Dombey is as dear to me now as when I first 
watched her and Walter walking the streets of London. 
And Captain Cuttle, and Sol Gills, and ‘Toots,*and 
Bunsby ; do I not know them all? Dickens has stood 
as the manager at a splendid entertainment, and has 
introduced me to my life-long friends. There is Sam 
Weller—I see him every day. Sometimes I skate with 
Winkle, or, becoming tired, retreat to the “ apartments ” 
of Dick Swiveller. The Marchioness stands ready al- 
ways to show me up the stairs. 


Thackeray is a friend of late date; but he has 
a place deep down in my heart. I know the quiet 
rooms of Pen and Warrington, aud Colonel Newcome ; 
and Clive, and pretty Ethel, and Beatrix Emond, I could 
almost draw. Once I saw the Colonel in a crowd, and 
almost called out to him. But most of all, I love 

- Philip, large-hearted, free-spoken Philip Firmin, so kind 
to the Little Sister, so forgiving to his father. 

Robin Hood, in the old ballads, was always my ad- 
miration. I never thought of him as a thief. What boy 
does ? It seemed as if to the jolly rover in “good 
green wood” the purses of friar and bishop must of ne- 
cessity belong. I used to imagine myself that chieftain 
and his men (all at one time), and attire myself in Lin- 
coln green, With a boy’s felicity of resource, I have 
been every member of his band in succession. I have 
sat with Dr. Riccabocca in the stocks, and entered many 
a town in Languedoc with James’ solitary horseman, 1 
have roared with Tom Hood ; I have gazed with rev- 
erent awe upon the Lily Maid as she passes on her 
silent mission to the court of Arthur. Of Dumas I was 
never particularly fond ; there is too much of the stage 
machinery about his novels. I like those of Victoi 
Hugo better, 


When stories lose their charm, I float with Thoreau 
along the Merrimac ; get sometimes beyond my depth 
with Emerson, and again touch bottom with the genial 
Lamb... Blanchard is good reading, also; and our own 
Warner is delightful. Who can enumerate all his book 
friends ? They rise before me in ranks as long as my 
library shelves, some laughing, others weeping, but ail 
extending the hand of welcome. Without slighting any 
of them, I select my friend, and with him spend the 
evening, 

T have said that I regard my volumes in very differ- 
*ntlights, There are some that always please, others 


that are slightly endurable, and a few that are positively 
soporific. It is pleasant to bestow praise—and ‘it is 
safe ; but who will undertake to put upon record his 
sober adverse opinions ? The word “ at random spoken” 
may deeply wound :either the author or his friends. I 
should grieve to speak ill even of Tupper, lest some 
singularly constituted brother should feel offended. 
Rather «let me be charitable to all. I shall not con: 
demn the metaphysics ; Davies, I forgive thee thy Le- 
gendre. Fortunately, I remember only books that 
please. 


BY J. E. VOSE. 


. Halley's comet was observed by that astronomer and 
others in 1682. In 1705 he computed the elements of 
its orbit, and finding a close resemblance to the comets 
of 1607 and 1531, he predicted its return in about 75 


Lyears, 1758-9. He died before the time, but Clairaret, 


after six months’ incessant ciphering with two assistants, 
fixed the day of its return, They found that it would be 
retarded 618 days by Jupiter and Saturn, and would pass 
its perihelion April 13, 1759, with a possible error of one 
month. The perhlion was actually passed on the rath 
of March. In 1835 its return was set at Nov. 15, and 
it came two days later. Few of us will will witness its 
next return, 1911; but it has done its work, fst proving 
the elliptical orbits and periodicity of comets. 

In earlier times this comet was much more brilliant 
than at present. In 1066 it was as large as the full 
moon, and was thought to have been the portent of the 
dire events of William the Conqueror. In 1456, when 
the Turks were charging in full success upon Europe, the 
comet suddenly reappeared, stretching from horizon to 
zenith, and carrying consternation everywhere. The 
terrified Pope Calixtus ordered bells and aves at noon 
throughout Christendom, and the prayer, “Lord, pre- 
serve us from the Devil, the Turk and the Comet.” The 
noon bell still rung in many places is said to date frem 
this event. 

Encke’s comet has a period of about three and one- 
third years, and the most remarkable feature of it is, 
that each return is about two and one-third hours earlier 
than the most careful computation would make it. This 
indicates a shortening of its orbit—that is, an approach 
to the sun, at every revolution, and seems to show the 
existance in space of a very ethereal resisting medium, 
sufficient to retard light, tenuous bodies like the comet, 
but having no effect on the heavier planets. 

Lexell’s comet, in 1770, approached within 1,500,000 
miles of the earth, and showed a diameter five times 
that of the moon. Its period was carefully found to be 
five and one-half years. In 1776, its return was hidden 
by the sun’s rays, and on its next approach ,1779, it got 
entangled in Jupiter’s moon, and the attraction of that 
planet drew it out of its course into an orbit of 16 
years, perihelion 300,000,000 miles, entirely out of orbit 
of the earth. Still more singular is it that just previous, 
in 1767, it was moving in an orbit of forty-eight years, 
with a perihelion entirely out of view, when getting 
alongside of Jupiter it was drawn into the shorter or- 
bit and thrown down toward the earth. for one single 
appearance till the same giant player bowled it off into 
space again. Laplace computed that had its weight 
equaled that of the earth, it would in 1776, have 
shortened the earth’s year by nearly three hours. Yet 
of such light material was it that, though twice sailing 
in among Jupiter’s satellites, it did not effect the move- 
ments of one of them a particle, but was itself hurled 
millions of miles out of its course. 

Donati’s comet, 1858, revolving in the vast period of 
1900 years seems, as we shall see, from the peculiar 
structure of its coma in several distinct layers around 
the nucleus, to throw some light on the structure of 
cometary bodies. So too does the great comet of 1744, 
with its six fan-like tails; and also that of 1843, on ac- 


count of its near approach to the sun, its great length 
of tail, and the remarkable appearance of a lateral tail, 

for a single day only, in length 250,000,000 miles, or 

nearly twice the original one. 

Biela’s comet has a strange story, admirably related 

by Prof. Newton of Yale, in the Zridune last July. 

The comet was first noticed in 1772. Biela, in 1826, 

computed its period, six and two-thirds years, and it 
was regularly and carefully noted as a well-bred and 
proper comet up to 1845, when its antics began> Dec. 
29, of that year, the New Haven astronomers found a 
small companion comet near the larger one, and others 
in America and Europe were soon watching the same ap- 

pearance. The companion grew larger and brighter, each 
threw out a tail, then the smaller had two. Then the 

primary had two nuclei, and soon also two tails, the 

arch of light spread over between the two. The smaller 
soon grew the brightest. Then three tails from the 
primary, and threw fragments about its nucleus. 

In 1852, they could only be seen through a telescope ; 
they were 1,259,000 miles apart, and it was impossible 
to tell the primary from the companion. Since then 
Biela has not been seen, though in 1866 it should have 
been tinely situated for observation, and in 1872 certain 
strange occurances were observed in connection with it 
which threw a flood of light on comets and interstellar 
bodies generally. 

Coggia’s comet which we were all looking at last sum- 
mer, was first seen by Coggia, of Naples, Apr. 17. At 
its brightest, the nucleus was about 4,000, and its coma 
about 100,000 miles in diameter, and its tail, 12,000,000 
miles long. At perihelion it was 66,000,000 miles from 
the sun, moving 4,000,000 miles a day. It was at first 
expected to come in contact with the earth, but one 
planet wisely held aloof, and when the tail gave the 
fatal whisk, was 1,500,000 miles away. As _ its orbit 
is an hyperbola the earth has seen it for the first and 
last time, though for those who may desire to make the 
observation, the 7+idune astronomer very carefully gives 
its position July 22, 2874. 

What are comets? It is yet one of the great prob- 
lems of science. In size, they are immensly larger 
than any other known bodies in the universe. The 
history of Lexell’s comet indicates their infinitesimal 
lightness. Tyndall’s theory is, that they are vast cloud- 
like masses rendered visible by the light of the sun, the 
tails being -found by changed actinic light passing 
through the nucleus, and multiple tails by some sort of 


refraction. Thousands and thousands of these comets 
are circling in every direction, and the more common 
opinion is that they are the thrown off material, stray 
visits of brick and mortar’ of a forming universe. Yet 
their rarity would seem almost to reduce them to the im- 
material aature of light itself. Miss Mitchell saw stars 
of the fifth magnitude entirely undimmed through the 
very nucleus of the comet of 1823. Close to the head 
of Donati, stars shone through 65,000 miles of tail with 
perfect clearness. In 1828, Sturve saw stars of the 
eleventh magnitude through 528,000 miles of cometary 
matter. Yet in any of these cases a slight fog of only 
a few feet in depth in the air would have totally obscured 
those stars. 

On the other hand the spectroscope give two distinct 
spectra to most comets, one of these is a faint continu- 
ous one, indicating reflected sunlight; the other, from 
the nucleus, has a few bright bands indicating self-lumin- 
ous gas, identical with carbutted hydrogen or olefjant gas. 

‘* The mass of a comet may be composed of minute 
solid particles kept apart in the same way as the infi- 
nitesimal particles of a cloud of dust or smoke, and as 
the comet approached the sun, the most easily fusible 
constituants of those small bodies become vaporized 
and surround the nuclens in a self luminous cloud of 
flowing vapor.” (Schellen.) This stem of the comet 
is driven, like the steam of a tea kettle, away from the 
force producing it, forming the tail ; and multiple tails 
are caused by some unknown peculiarity of the repelling 
force, or of the cometary matter. The most volatile 
particles would be first vaporized and repelled, then the 
next most volile, and soon. Inthis way are the steam- 
like jets explained, the different envelopes as in Donati, 
and most other cometary phenomena. Proctor has 
some startling theories in the matter, but they would 


be best treated in an article on Shooting Stars, 
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WE are pained to announce the death of Mrs. Mary 
N. Vose, of Francestown, the talented wife of Prof. J. 


E. Vose, the New Hampshire editor of the New Enc-| profession demands and {will sustain its own paper. 
LAND JouRNAL or Epucation. Mrs. Vose has been a| Granted then the existence of a professional spirit, daily 
successful teacher, assisting her husband in the Frank-|8TOwing stronger, and an ability to sustain and advocate 
lin Academy until within a short time before her death, | the interests of the profession, and we only need in ad- 
The profession loses a most ardent and devoted laborer, | dition the willingness to contribute to the support of the 
and her family, the church, and the community a self-| representative journal, ready pens and a working sym- 
sacrificing worker. pathy. 
success in our undertaking. 
upon the responsible character of the educators of the 
: country. Our.success is theirs. The generosity of the 
services of the late Prof. Alpheus Crosby, of Salem, abil- 


We publish this week an able article on the life and 


Mass. His associates in Massachusetts, and his co- 
laborers in New England will read this tribute with in- 
terest, and will most cordially endorse the sentiments of 
the resolutions passed the Teachers’ Association of Mas- 
sachusetts at the late meeting at Worcester : 


Whereas, It has plessed God to call from this world to the higher 
life the soul of our friend and co-laborer, Professor Alpheus Crosby, 
and whereas it seems fitting that a just recognition of his worth 
should be made by those who enjoyed the privilege of his friend- 
ship and the benefit of his counsels: therefore, F 


Resolved, That with admiring respect we shall remember our de- 
parted friend, Professor Alpheus Crosby, as an accomplished 
scholar, whose works conferred honor on himself and on his country ; 
as an educator whose high views of the teacher’s office, and whose 
yong-continued and self sacrificing devotion to the labors of that 
office, inspired many teachers to a loftier ideal and a more faithful 
performance of their duties; as a philanthropist who, fearless in de. 
fending the rights of the oppressed, and who, regardless of personal 
reward, was ever seeking to do good to all men ; and as a generous 
and genial friend, whose kindly spirit and hearty sympathy shed 
happiness upon all that came within the circle of lis influence. 

Resolved, That as members of this Association, we shall hold in 
grateful remembrance the freely-rendered and highly-esteemed ser- 
vices of Prof. Crosby as an editor of the Massachusetts Teacher 
and as, for many years, an active member of this Association and of 
its Board of Directors. 


OUR THANKS are due to the many friends in and out] are often broken down in the effort. True wants, how- 
of New England, who have encouraged us by earnest} ever, are full of vitality, and generally make a fair way 
and hopeful words, to enter upon this new field of edu-| for themselves. We say generally, for there are some 
cational journalism, and whose letters, coming to us| sharp exceptions. Among the latter, we fear, are the 
Since our first issue, speak in such kind terms of our| “wants of the school-room.” 


opening work. Every mail brings us the most flattering 


notices, and the more substantial tokens of approval ; and,| and instruction. Unless it is adapted to both these it 
really, without the latter the most eloquent touches of] is a mere absurdity. Only in proportion as it is adapted 
to them, is it just to demand results of either pupils or 
teachers. Yet the violation of this principle i i 
By this enterprise we intend to test the intelligence, the| of every-day occurrence. te cme: be me 
mir d a ee enthusiasm of the common school| where the provisions for a supply are not only inade- 
only, but of the country, | quate, but sometimes wholly adverse. The days of 
not ce a € scope of its discussions, shall| Pharaonic exaction are not over ; the full tale of edu- 
ither State nor sectional boundaries. We shall| cational brick is too often demanded, notwithstanding 


the pen are but 
“ Words, words, words.” 


sity to the teacher in South Carolinajas to the teacher 
in Massachusetts. The work of each is one: to fit the 
American boy and girl for the duties of citizenship, and 
for the truest happiness, social, intellectual, and moral ; 
and the same truth will work the same results, in larger 
or smaller measure, in all sections. However the coun- 
try may be divided politically, it can never be educa- 
tionally ; and the great forces which are arrayed against 
the common enemy, Ignorance, shall maintain a united 
front, and go forward to mighty triumphs. The college 
president stands in this work by the side of the hum- 
blest teacher in the land. The one aids the other in a 
common effort, and both enjoy a common reward. 
When the New England States join hands to establish 
a journal of education, it is not for a selfish, but for a 
generous purpose. It is to concentrate, rather than to 
scatter power ; it is to strengthen, rather than to weaken 
influence ; it is to disseminate, rather than to hoard up 
knowledge ; it is to enlarge, rather than to narrow the 
sphere of the teacher’s calling. The day has passed 
when the efforts of teachers to sustain a professional 
paper should be termed an experiment. It is now over 
thirty years since this field began to be worked by 
Mann, Barnard, Emerson, and others ; and the support 
which has been given to the old State journals then es- 
tablished, and the multiplication of these periodicals 
throughout the land, confirms the fact that the teacher’s 


Upon these we shall most confidently rely for 
It is a venture, staked 


ity of our columns. The fire will burn in proportion to 
the amount of fuel which shall be applied to it. Let all 
show by their deeds, that their words are the bonds which 
shall sustain us in our attempt to meet the wants and to 
advocate the interests of a broad, symmetrical, universal 
education. 

Our wants, then, are few, but pressing. We wai. ed- 
ucators of every name in the country to make our pages 
the medium of communication between themselves and 
their co-laborers and the great public, whom they and 
we serve. . 
We want the active support of every teacher and friend, 
by personal effort, to place our journal in the homes and 
schools of the country. 

We want,—well, all know what and how much, and 
our desires will be mainly satisfied. 


The Wants of the School-Room. 


There are two W’s dominant in human society,— 
Wants and Ways, and the wants are usually ahead of 
the ways—imaginary wants especially being for the 
most part so far ahead, that the ways are put to their 
wits’ end to keep themselves even. Truth and honesty 


A school-room is for the purpose and use of learning 


workers are, moreover, unheeded. What is worse, even 
those first concerned are often either ignorant of the 
wants of their school-rooms, or are too little hopeful of 
relief to plead for it. 

The first great want of a school-room is space,—space 
for everything, and that ample. It must not be meted 
out grudgingly ; it must not be held enough if it meets 
a single want. 

There must be ample space for passing in and out,— 
space in halls, passages, stair-cases, and school-room 
aisles. Without this, the attempt to secure comfortable 
and quiet ingress and egress will be sadly complicated, 
if it is not absolutely thwarted. The unthinking, and 
sometimes mischievous democracy of the school is quite 
certain to make as effective use of a crowd, as the 
“swell-mob.” Hence, confined passage-ways, stair- 
cases constructed with ladder-like narrowness and steep- 
ness, or with cork-screw turns, are both a blunder and 
an abuse. Of like character, are clothes-rooms of such 
pitiful dimensions that each pupil cannot have his own 
numbered hook, or that all cannot be dismissed save in 
jealously guarded detachments. 

A more pressing want is that of space for class move- 
ments and recitations. Narrow aisles which forbid sep- 
arate files of pupils to pass in opposite directions, con- 
fuse the quiet order necessarily preparative to the reci- 
tation. ‘0 crowd a room so full of desks that they are 
jammed almost into the teacher’s platform or under the 
blackboard, is to load down the work of class-instruc- 
tion with unendurable burdens. A kindred and con- 
summate vice is that of turning some seven-by-nine 
closet or passage-way cranny, into a so-called recitation- 
room. 

Full space is also needed for the seating of the pupils. 
To crowd three pupils, perhaps because they are small, 
into a seat constructed for only two, is to put all the 
requisites for quiet order and good study at defiance. 
The device is simply demoralizing. It is a great over- 
sight, also, to provide only the exact number of desks 
needed for the regular seating of pupils. It is impor- 
tant always, that there be a small surplus, allowing the 
teacher an opportunity for the occasional removal of the 
disorderly or unstudious, to desks by themselves. The 
teacher just as much needs reserved rooms as a reserve 
of personal force: exigencies will arise, and must be 
provided for. 

Space for ample d/ackboard surface, ‘and a goodly leaf 
to the “acher’s desk, are imperative. Double work can 
be done in recitation and with greater quietness, where 
the blackboard will allow the whole class to be at work 
simultaneously. As for the teacher’s desk, what room 
can it offer for an example of neatness and order, where 


books, and books for class exercises, have to be heaped, 
the one upon the other? Besides this, how much time 
must be lost, and how many false movements will be 
made in the desk-work of the teacher, where such dis- 
order must exist ! 

Lastly, what abundant space is needed for proper 
ventilation Any physiologist, any decent person 
with a nose,—knows, at least if he has been @ public 
school visitor, that properly pure air—fussy ventilating 
flues, and incidentally open windows to the contrary 
notwithstanding—is out of the question, where the 
room is contracted, the ceiling low, and the school 
crowded. Even in well-constructed school-rooms, 
where a supposed generous provision for surplus air has 
been made, it is often found necessary to resort to me- 
chanical devices for compelling a frequent change of 
the school-room air. And yet many a school-room is 
left without a thought, to become a mere civilized Cal- 
cutta “Black Hole.” In an earlier period a herd of 
swine, when taken possession of by the cast-out devils, 
ran down a steep place into the sea, to get themselves 
choked out of existence. It is to be presumed that 
there were no public school houses i that neighbor- 


endeavor to make it as desirable and as much a neces-| the straw is withholden. The cries of the overtasked 


hood, or a simpler and more respectable device might 
have been adopted. : 


it is so constructed that the books of reference, text- , 
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Meeting of the Departm't of Superintendents. 


At the meeting of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation, held in Detroit, in August last, the Department 
of Superintendents adjourned to meet at Washington, 
D. C., during the present winter, at such time as might 
be agreed upon by United States Commissioner, Eaton, 
and the President of the Department, Superintendent 
J. Ormand Wilson, of Washington. Arrangements are 
now being made for holding the meeting January 27 
and 28, and the programme will shortly be announced. 
Papers have already been promised on the following 
sub‘ect 

“ Some points respecting the proper Relations of the 
Federal Government to Education,” by Hon. U. H. 
Ruffner, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Vir- 
ginia. “School Hygiene,” by A. N. Bell, M.D., ed- 
itor of Zhe Sanifarian, New York ; “ Legal Prevention 
of Illiteracy,” by Hon. B. G. Northrop, Secretary of 
the State Board of Education, Conn. “ American Ed- 
ucation at the Centennial Exposition,” by Hon. J. P. 
Wickersham, Superintendent of Common Schools, 
Penn. 

Several other important topics now engaging the ear. 
nest attention of educationists will be announced for 
discussion in the forthcoming programme. Educators 
from all parts of the country are invited to be present 
at this important educational meeting. 


Public Schools in the District of Columbia. 


The public schools of the District of Columbia had 
made but a small beginning in 1860, but since that date 
have progressed rapidly. They were managed by four 
distinct Boards of Trustees — forty-one members in all— 
until last June, when Congress placed three Commis- 
sioners in charge of the District, at which time the four 
Boards were consolidated, and out of them one, con- 
sisting of nineteen members, fourteen white and five 
colored, was created. The schools are now successfully 
and harmoniously managed by the new Board. In the 
month of November last, the number of pupils enrolled 
in all the schools was as follows: white, 10,332 ; colored, 
5,275; total, 15,607; number of teachers employed, 
294. There are two superintendents, as heretofore, one 
for the white schools and one for the colored schools. 
The ordinary expenses of all the schools is about 
$350,000 per annum, which amount is derived exclu- 
sively from taxation, as the United States Government 
has as yet never given any lands or aid to the com- 
mon schools of the District of Columbia. The want of 
funds has prevented the establishing of a High school. 
The upper classes in the Grammar School are conse- 
quently carried in their studies considerably beyond the 
limits usually prescribed for that grade of schools. A 
Normal school, limited to the accommodation of twenty 
pupils, is now in its second year of successful operation. 

The present organization for the management of the 
schools is a temporary one, and in view of anticipated 
legislation on the subject by Congress, the Board of 
Trustees have recently made suggestions as follows : 

The whole number of pupils enrolled in the public 
schools of the District of Columbia, for the school year 
ending August 31, 1874, was as follows: white, 11,§12 ; 
colored, 6,327; total, 17,839. The whole number of 
teachers employed was 276. The average number of 
pupils enrolled in private schools during the same period 
Was 6,993. Estimated number of pupils that will be en- 
rolled in the public schools in the school year ending 
August 31, 1875, 19,000. The number of youth of 
school age (6 to 17 years inclusive) in the District of 

bia, according to the United States census of 1870, 
was: white, 21,177 ; colored, 10,494; total, 31,671. 

In 1864 the whole number of pupils enrolled in all 
the public schools of the District of Columbia was about 
5,000, and of this number the colored pupils did not 
exceed roo, 


Abobt 4,000 children are now compelled to attend 
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school in rented rooms, most of which are not well 
adapted to the purpose, and many are badly lighted and 
ventilated, damp and unhealthy. For these rooms, 68 
in number, an annual rent of about $20,000 is paid, and, 
in addition, a large’sum is expended in fitting up and 
repairing them. To purchase sites and erect suitable, 
plain but substantial buildings to meet the present wants 
of the public schools of the District, will require an ex- 
penditure of $500,000. 

The reasons for asking Congress to aid in establish- 
ing and supporting a system of public schools for the 
District of Columbia may be briefly stated as follows : 

1. About one-third of the school population is col- 
ored, composed largely of the “wards of the nation,” 
who have come into this district since the beginning of 
the war. They add but little if anything to the school 
revenues, 

2. About 3o per cent. of the enrollment in the white 
schools is composed of children whose parents or guar- 
dians are in the employ of the United States Govern- 
ment, and the school revenues receive but little benefit 
from these residents. 

3. The United States Government is the owner of 
about one-half of all the real-estate in the District of 
Columbia. 

4. The Government has, from time to time, made 
most liberal donations of public lands to aid in estab- 
lishing and sustaining common schools in all the Terri- 
tories as they become States, The District of Colum- 
bia, the permanent seat of the Government, over which 
Congress exercises exclusive legislation in all cases 
whatsoever, has no share in the distribution of these ed- 
ucational benefactions. 

In considering the future government of the schools, 
the committe has not lost sight of their present condi- 
tion. There are now in the District, white and colored, 
city and country schools, and these conditions must be 
regarded in forming an efficient organization for their 
management. The committee therefore recommend a 
general Board of Education for the District of Colum- 
bia, which shall exercise a general and uniform control 
over all the schools, and have power to create such 
school districts and subordinate Boards of Trustees to 
attend to the local duties of these districts as the con- 
ditions above alluded to may require. 

The following outline of such an organization is there- 
fore suggested: A Board of Education for the District 
trict of Columbia, to consist of seven members, to be 
appointed by the executive of said District, arfd be di- 
vided into three classes, the first and second classes to 
consist of two members each, and the third class of three 
members, one class to be appointed each year, and the 
term of office to be three years. This board of educa- 
cation to have full control of all public school property, 
and of all the funds collected or appropriated for public 
schools in the District of Columbia. To have power to 
appoint a secretary, at a salary not exceeding fiftcen 
hundred dollars per annum, who, in addition to his other 
duties, shall make the disbursements, and keep the ac- 
counts of the Board: To continue and establish schools 
for the free education of all youth of school-age resident 
within the District.. To fix the number and salaries of 
teachers and decide upon their qualifications, and to con- 
firm the appointments of all teachers and remove them at 
pleasure: ‘To fix the number and salaries of janitors 
and other employers: To make proper rules and regu- 
lations for the government of the schools, prescribe a 
course of study, and adopt text books for the same: 
To appoint Superintendents of schools, one of whom 
shall be assigned to the colored schools of Washington 
and Georgetown: To divide the District of Columbia 
into school districts, the colored schools of Washington 
and Georgetown forming one district, and to appoint in 
each district officers to be designated trustees, who 
shall have charge of the schools in their respective 
districts, and perform such duties as may be prescribed 
by the board: To cause to be taken, once in two 
years, an enumeration of all unmarried youth, noting 
race, sex, and age of each youth, between six and 
twenty-one years of age, inclusive. It should be the 


duty of the board of education to disburse all funds ap-| well as the town, 


propriated for the use of the public schools of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, so that the schools for colored chil- 
dren shall receive “such a proportionate part of all 
moneys received or expended for public school or ed- 
ucational purposes, including the cost of sites, build- 
ings, furniture, books, and all other expenditures on ac- 
count of schools, as the colored children between the 
ages of six and sixteen years, inclusive, in the District 
of Columbia bear to the whole number of children, 
white and colored, between the same ages,” and no dis- 
crimination shall be made in respect to the time when 
payments to the white and colored schools shall be 
made: To annually make to the executive of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia a full report of their proceedings for the 
previous year, rendering a full account of the condition 
of the schools, and the expenditures for the same, and 
giving an estimate in detail of the amount of funds re- 
quired during the next succeeding school year, and to 
furnish such information as may be required from time 
to time by the executive of the District. 


Publishers’ Notes. 


Notice Extra. 

THe NEw ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION FOR 
$2.80. A club of five subscribers will receive the best 
weekly educational paper in the country at $2.80 per 
year. 

The Journat for $2.60, to a clud of ten subscribers. 

The Journal for $2.50 to a cub of twenty-five sudb- 
seribers. 

The Journat for $2.40 to a club of fifty subscribers, 

The JourNAL for $2.25 to a club of one hundred sut- 
seribers. 


Old Subscribers to the College Courant, Connecti- 
cut School Journal, Rhode Island Schoolmaster, 
and Massachusetts Teacher. 

We desire to retain every subscriber to the journals 
that have been merged in this. As all these have re- 
ceived their respective periodicals until ordered discon- 
tinued, we have decided to send Tuk New ENGLAND 
to them under the same arrangement, although to all 
new subscribers our terms are strictly in advance. We 
trust in extending this courtesy that any who should 
decide fully not to take THE New ENGLAND would no- 
tify us by dropping a postal card to the publisher, and 
that all others should remit the amount of their sub- 
scriptions as early as convenient, 


Canvassers Wanted. 


Wide-awake and experienced Canvassers for the New 
ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, in every town, city, 
county, and State in the country. ébera/ terms offered 
to those who wish to enter upon this work. Men and 
women who can bring good testimonials as to charac- 
ter are desired. . 

Good canvassers can make from $3.00 to $10.00 per 
day. One man sends us 52 subscribers for the New 
ENGLAND JoURNAL oF EDUCATION, obtained in three 
days. Another sends one hundred names obtained in 
a few days. 

Address New ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 16 
Hawley street, Boston. 


One of the first duties of man, is to subscribe for the 
best journal which is published in the interests of his 
calling. The duties of paying for and reading such a 
paper follow as a matter of course, 


CASH IN ADVANCE is our invariable rule for new sub- 
scriptions. We enter no name on our books until the 
subscription is paid. 


In sending subscriptions, write your address distinctly 


and in full. Be sure to put on the State and County as 
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Gleanings. 


DiscipLine.—The following things aid in se- 
curing good discipline and preventing disorder: 

1. See’ that the school-room is well warmed, venti- 
lated, cleansed, and lighted, and adorned with pictures, 
mottoes, and flowers. 

2. Give pupils plenty to do. 

3. Approve work when well done. 

4. Carefully inspect the pupils’ work. 

5. Keep up an interest in work. 

6. Few rules, uniformly executed. 

7.. Frequent changes of exercise. 

8. Control by kindness. 

9. Make the school and all its exercises popular. 

10. Pile on motives. —N. Y. Educational Journal. 


Apvice To Becinners.—My Young Friend :—You 
tell me you have decided to become a teacher, and ask 
me to assist in your preparation for the work. The 
calling is a noble one, not second to that of the Law, 
of Medicine, or even of the Ministry. If you succeed, 
you must work hard, and will not always receive the 
thanks and pay you deserve ; but the opportunities of 
doing good are very many, and from the improvement 
of such opportunities you can have a satisfaction that 
will much more than compensate for any lack of appre- 
ciation on the part of your employers. And, although 
you may never grow wealthy from salaries allowed you 
for honest and skillful work, you can secure liberal 
pay for your services ; and, after proof of your efficiency 
and faithfulness, you can have a standing influence in 
society that will be equal to that of any other person. 
Your success will depend mostly upon good character, 
good judgment, earnestness, and skill in your work, 
Personal experience will be necessary, yet you can ac- 
quire much from the experience of others, by conversa- 
tion, by visiting schools, by attending Normal schools, 
drills, and institutes, and by reading educational books 
and journals. 


Wartcuinc One’s Setr.—“ When I was a boy,” said 
an old man, “we had a schoolmaster who had an odd 
way of catching the idle boys. One day he called out 
to us: “ Boys, I must have a closer attention to your 
books. The first one that sees another idle, I want you 
to inform me, and I will attend to the case.” 

“*Ah!’ thought I to myself, ‘there is Joe Simmons 
that I don’t like. I'll watch him, and ifI see him look 
off his book, I’ll tell.’ It was not long before I saw Joe 
look off his book, and immediately I informed the mas- 
ter. 
““* Indeed!’ said he; ‘how did you know he was 
idle?” 

“*T saw him,’ said I. 

“*You did? And were your eyes on your book when 
you saw him 

“I was caught, and I never watched for idle boys 
again.” 

If we are sufficiently watchful over our own conduct, 
we shal! have no time to find fault with’ the conduct of 
others. Time is short, and if your cross be heavy, re- 
member you have not far to carry it. 


CoRPORAL PUNISHMENT. — A successful battle has 
been made upon corporal punishment, so we wage wat 
upon sou/ torture, as being an enemy far more inimical 
to public education. We demand of teachers that the 
treatment of their pupils be such as is prompted by a 
genuine self-respect, an honest pride that scorns to take 
advantage of their position, a controlling sympathy with 
childhood and its lines of activity, a Christian spirit of. 
forbearance with the failures, and an abiding reverence 
for the souls of children. We appeal to teachers that they 
abstain from every form of petulant exactions, of cen- 
sorious criticism, of injudicious fault-finding. On be- 
half of the little ones we petition. Let them alone ; 
they are worried over-much; their school days, that 
ought to be their most pleasant seasons, are rendered 


irksome because of some underflow of heartlessnes. We 
have no desire to put this too strong ; we could hardly 
do so,'for we think the facts will more than sustain our 
position, We do not intimate that it is general—it is 
not. As a body, our teachers are of natures too noble. 
But its existence as a practice by many, altogether too 
many teachers, is a stubborn fact that will not be gainsaid, 
and it is of these we ask better things. If but one soul 
has been tortured or wronged by some inexpedient or 
ill-timed criticism, or by some unkind and unmerited re- 
buke of a single teacher, it were enough to command 
the sympathy of our pen. Let us, then, have in school 
management a patient, sympathetic and charitable 
treatment of our pupils, and our word for it, we shall 
soon see our schools endeared to the hearts of the chil- 
dren, and ourselves occupying an enviable place in their 
regard. —Chicago Teacher. 


Piruy Proverss.—It is.better to be flush in the 
pocket than in the face. 

Cruelty is a draft upon humanity all are too poor to 
' is only when the rich are sick that they realize the 
importance of wealth, 

The world cannot explain its own difficulties without 
the assistance of another. 

We hear the rain fall, but not the snow. Bitter grief 
is loud, calm grief is silent. 

You cannot dream yourself into a character, you must 
hammer and forge yourself one. 

Most of our misfortunes are more supportable than 
the comments of our friends upon them. 

Falsehood is often rocked by truth, but she soon out- 
grows her cradle, and discards her nurse. 

Men who travel barefooted around a newly carpeted 
bed-room, often find themselves on the wrong tack. 


AUTHORITY OF TEACHERS.—We commend to our 
readers the wisdom and justice of the following remarks 
of a judge in Blair county, Penn., upon the general sub- 
ject of prosecuting teachers for using corporal punish- 
ment in the government of schools :—“ Any teacher who 
is so forgetful of the duties of his high calling, or the 
far-reaching consequences of his acts, as to maliciously 
or cruelly beat a pupil, should, without faltering or with- 
out hesitation on your part, be convicted of assault and 
battery. On the other hand, it is of the greatest mo- 
ment that our teachers in our public schools be encour- 
aged and sustained in every proper exercise of their 
authority. The very existence of these institutions de- 
pends on sustaining the teacher in his authority, when 
properly exercised, in the school-room. If the teacher 
is stripped of his authority to enforce attention, or to 
prohibit disorder in the school-room, by unfounded or 
trivial prosecutions, the end of the system for good is 
very near athand. Rebellion and contumacy on the 
part of the pupils will become chronic ; the teacher, in- 
stead of training youth, will be engaged in a continual 
contest to maintain his authority.” 


Home Epucation.—Every girl and every boy should 
have the care of something belonging to him or her, to 
raise, or cultivate, or improve. When there is plenty of 
room, as on a farm, boys should own a horse or a cow, 
or have a portion of the garden to cultivate ; and the 
girls should be allowed to possess a beehive, or a certain 
number of hens, or fruit-bearing vines ; or something of 
value, that by care and proper cultivation increases and 
returns a value for itself. Children will acquire an in- 
terest in, anid derive a happiness from, this form of in- 
dustry that will repay the effort and trial, 

— Pennsylvania School Journal, 


THERE isa school district in Maine where the twenty- 
four pupils are all the teacher’s second cousins, and each 
is brother, sister, or cousin of every other pupil. It has 
been called a family school. 


PENNSYLVANIA declines both compu! edu 
and uniformity of text-books. 


DEPARTMENT OF 
Dialogues and School Entertainments. 


Edited by Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, Fall River, Mass. 


[All writers who !:ave original articles, suited to our DEPARTMENT oF Dia- 
LOGUES AND SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS, are requested to send them to us, en- 
elosing therewith stamps for the return of unused MSS, And as it is.our desire 
and design that this Department shall, ultimately, supply the wants of teachers in 
every grade of schools, we respectfully ask all such to write to us, defining ‘their 
wants and needs, stating on what subjects, and for what times and occasions, they 
would like our articles to be prepared. Thus, the teachers working with us, while 
we work for them, we hope to render our Department useful and satisfactory, } 


Now, Sweet Now. 
RECITATION FOR GIRLS. 


BY REV, W. O. CUSHING, 


With heart as joyous, light, and free 

As warbling birtl or wand’ring bee, 

The happiest, dearest time to me, 
Ts now, sweet now. 


The morning hour is sweet with bells; 
Of long, bright days the sunshine tells ; 
Our path leads up the golden dells 

Of Now, sweet Now. 


Far off the coming years are rife, 
With many a tear, and pain, and strife ; 
The best, best time of all our Jife, 

Is now, sweet now, 


Both Sides. 
RECITATION FOR THREE GIRLS 


BY A. J. M. 


First Girl.—W hat do the stars say, Isabel Blaine, 
Gathered in clusters bright ? 
Tsabel.—Oh! We've screwed our brightest burners on, 
To shine for your birthday night. 
Your eyes are stars, and the flowers you wear 
Seem pure, white stars in your waving hair. 
W hile visions bright, of all desight, 
Rise on the perfumed air ; 
Like jewels we shine. for the rich and fine, 
In our setting of exquisite design. 
First Girl.--W hat do the stars say, Moity O’Rourke, 
Watching with keen, cold eyes? 
Molly.—“ O faith, what a pity,” they seem to say, 
“ That ever the sun should rise! 
Why don’t you die now, Molly my dear? 
And we will be candles to light your bier. 
To you want to live, when the new days give 
Only new pain and fear ? 
We are far, far away,” the\mocking stars say, 
“ And little we care if you freeze before day.” 
First Girl.—W hat does the snow say, Isabel Blaine, 
Whirling against the pane ? 
Jsabel.—The dainty white snow-flakes softly sing, 
“Oh! welcome our fairy train. 
To-morrow the sleighs wlll merrily glide, 
And you with mamma take an elegant ride. 
We are coming ex masse, since we have a free pass, 
To make merriment far and wide. 
Snowballing’s begun, and all sorts of fun, 
Will last till we are called home by the sun.” 
First Girl.—What does the wind say, Molly O’Rourke, 
Drifting across the floor ? 
Molly.—* 1 found so many convenient cracks, 
I couldn’t pick out the door! 
Now, Mollie my darlin’, I'll spread you a bed, 
With pretty white pillows to rest your head. 
If you'll go to sleep, in this soft white heap, 
You'll forget you had no bread. 
Up and down the street, through the snow and s'eet, 
You must go to-morrow with cold, bare feet.” 
First Girl.— What does the wind say, Isabel Blaine, 
Sweeping the broad street through ? 
Jsabel.— 1 will blow the beggars away, pretty Bell, 
For I know they obstruct your view. 
It is quite distressing to see them here, 
In their thin old gowns, this time in the year. 
Your skates are new, and your suit of blue 
Longs in the Park to appear. 
So I'll stiffen the ice,—won’t that be nice ? 
And make good skating there in a trice.” 
Firtt Girl.—W hat does the wind say, Molly O’Rourke, 
As it strains at your ragged shawl ? 
Molly,—* namb you hands, and freeze your toes, 
Nor lave you alone at all, 
For all the rich'folks comin’ this way, 
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mee Never a penny you'll get the day! 
Be off wid yer song!) They hurry along, 
And won’t stop to hear if you stay. 
Coal’s goin’ up higher,—an’ troth ! I'd inquire, 
If that same is the case wid yer mither’s coal fire ?” 
First Girl.—What does God say to Molly O'Rourke, 
And what to Isabel Blaine? 
Molly and Isabel.—V our loving Father cares for you both, 
And hears when you boast or complain, 
The stars and the snow are the work of his hand, 
And though you know not all his purposes grand, 
Believe in his love, and look always above ; 
Trust, where you cannot understand ; 
His love passes all other, e’en that of a mother,— 
And he says to you, “ Love one another.” 
Matty and Isabel should be of the same size, and dresscd n appropriate cos- 


rich anda very poor child. In the last line Isabel throws her 
tume (fectionataly around Moliy. The third girl should be taller and in usual 


dress. 


Scientific Department, 


Edited by DAVID W. HOYT, Providence, R I. 


“Tall communications relating to this Department should be addressed to ite 
Editor, as above } 


Tue Editor of this department did not see a proof of the first 
week's issue, He trusts that after the new enterprise is fairly 
started, such arrangements will be possible as will enable him tc 
read the proofs. He will do his best to prevent such slips of the 
types as suddenly transport a man from the snows of Siberia to 
the burning sun of “ Liberia.” 


Red Snow. 


All our readers have probably seen accounts of red 
snow. Sometimes, it is true, the snow which seems to 
be red is found to be so only on account of a peculiar 
reflection of light ; but there are well authenticated cases 
where the snow is really found to be of this color for miles 
in extent and several feet in depth. Most Arctic explorers 
tell us that they have seen it, but until recently we have 
never known of its being obtained and preserved within 
the limits of the United States. It was our good for- 
tune, a few evenings since, to examine a specimen sent by 
Dr. Wm. H. Harkness, of Sacramento, California, to a 
microseopial society in New England. The snow was 
obtained ten thousand feet above the level of the sea, 
probably on some peak of the Sierra Nevada range. 

Red snow seems to have been known at a very early 
date. Aristotle and Pliny are supposed to have referred 
to it. In modern times it attracted little attention till 
1760, when Saussure observed it in the Alps. Capt. Ross 
found specimens in the region of Baffin’s Bay, which 
were examined by scientific men after his return in 1819. 
Capt. Parry also brought home specimens from the 
Arctic regions, and the same may be true of other 
later explorers. It has been seen in the mountains 
of Peru, in the Pyrenees and the Dovefield moun- 
tains, Specimens have also been obtained from 
the Scottish Island of Lismore. During the present 
century it has been examined by Brown, Bauer, Wran- 
gle, Agardh, Hooker, Greville, Shuttleworth, and other 
scientific men. 

The color of red snow is undoubtedly due to. the 
Presence of a minute plant or animal. It is, of course, 
this organism, or a portion of it, which is retained after 
the snow has melted, and which is mounted for the 
microscope. Its appearance, as seen under the micro- 
scope, is somewhat like that of the red corpuscles of 
the blood. The size of the red globules is one 
thousandth of an inch, or less, in diameter. Various 
opinions have prevailed as to the nature of this organism. 
Some ‘have thought it to be simply the spores of some 
plant deposited upon the snow. Others have contended 
that it is itself a fungus, or a lichen. Others still, and 
among them Agassiz, have thought it to be an animalcule; 
probably because it has, at certain stages of its existence, 
a limited power of motion, produced by the vibration of 
cilia, But the opinion which now prevails is that itis a 
Plant, a species of alge, and it is now generally called 
Protococcus nivalis, though Hooker calls it pa/mella nivalis. 

Another species of protococcus is much more common 
than'the snow plant, It may be found after a rain 
‘torm, especially in the spring, in many stagnant pools 


of water where there is an abundance of decaying or- 
ganic matter. One of the most beautiful objects we 
have recently seen through a microscope, is a cage) of 


_|living rotifers with their wheels apparently. revolving 


rapidly, thus producing currents of water, and drawing 
in these little red globules (protococcus pluvialis) on 
which they feed. 

It has been supposed that these two species of pro- 
tococcus may, in some cases, have been confounded. with 
each other. As both have been found in our own coun- 
try, we trust that they may be studied by American ob- 
servers till their true relations are ascertained, and the 
various changes of the snow plant are as well known as 
are those of the rain-water plant, It is possible that the 
specimens found in Arctic and Alpine regions, in Scot- 
land and California, may not be identical. There may 
be more than one species of plants, or of animals, liv- 
ing in snow. 

Gory-dew (falmedla cruenta), a dark red, slimy film 
mentioned by some authors, found on damp walls and 


.|in shady places, is a plant closely allied to those above 


named. 

In various lines of investigation, the question arises, 
what are the limits of temperature within which life is 
possible? Variations of temperature are more fatal to 
life than constant heat, or constant cold. Here is the 
snow plant which will flourish in extreme cold. If, in 
our variable climate, we would have a flourishing gar- 
den of protococcus nivalis, we must artificially secure for 
it a constant cold. How low must the temperature be 
to prevent the growth of the snow plant? Is it possi- 
ble to kill it with cold? If the limit is reached for this 
organism, may there not be other plants or animals 
adapted to flourish in still greater cold? If some forms 
of life will flourish with intense cold, may there not be 
others adapted to intense heat? Who can affirm with 
certainty that the sun is too hot, or that any planet is 
too cold, for the existence of some form of life? 


Mines in Massachusetts. 


Western Massachusetts has already gained a world- 
wide fame for its fossil foot-prints. Now the Eastern 
part of the State is determined to make some stir for 
itself in the world of minerals and mines ; and not only 
so, but the quiet old city of Newburyport has become 
the center of this activity. It aims not simply to instruct 
the scientific world, but to affect the business world. 
The natives of Essex County wandered off to California, 
and to the newer western territories, in search of the 
precious metals, little creaming that a few years later 
the quiet inhabitants of that region would be quarreling 
over silver mines “as rich as any in’Colorado,”—mines 
where a value of $350 runs up in three years to $100,000, 
and the proprietors are obliged to call in the lawyers to 
share the proceeds. The people of Newburyport pass 
around their nuggets of gold worth twenty dollars, 
and their samples of pure silver worth two or three 
hundred dollars apiece, all from their own mines, 
We suppose that lead is too common to be worthy of 
mention now. Imagine a staid inhabitant of old Salis- 
bury, “with hazel’ bough in hand,” diligently following 
“the tipping of the tell-tale branch,” and yet unable to 
determine where. on his farm lies the mine whence came 
his specimen of gold-bearing quartz. Even the com- 
positors and editors are so agitated that thetypes of one 
of the local newspapers tell of Hitchcock’s “ geneological 
survey ” of the State. i” 

The Boston Fournal of Chemistry, whose senior editor 
resides in Essex County, is supposed to tell us sober 
facts in the following extract : ( 

“Tt is a little singular that what promises to be a very 
rich lead mine should have been discovered in the rocky 


pastures just behind the old Seniat Newburyport, in 
Essex County, Mass. Itis singular, because no one has 


ever suspected that any portion of Eastern. Massachu- 
setts was rich in mineral deposits, A vein of lead ore, 
Fyielding on analysis about eighty per cent. of the metal, 


as recently been 


opened at the place named, which is 


nearly five feet in breadth and twelve feet in depth, and 
it is stated that it has been traced a distance of a quarter 
of a mile. Itis probable that several other veins of 
perhaps equal magnitude exist in the locality, and the 
region at the present time promises to become one of 
great activity in mining and metallurgical operations. 
It is alleged that the ore is rich in gold and silver, the 
latter precious metal being found to be present in por- 
tions of the vein to the extent of one hundred ounces to 
the ton. This, if true, would be somewhat extraordinary, 
as the English lead sulphides which hold ten or twenty 
ounces are regarded as rich. These ores, when holding 
but three or four ounces, are considered worth assaying 
for the recovery of the silver.. The demand for lead in 
the arts and manufactures.is so enormous, that fears have 
been expressed that the supply would become inadequate 
to the wants of the world. Our mines in Iowa, Illinois, 
and Missouri give indications of exhaustion, and the 
English supply, so far as known, is limited in extent.. It 
is therefore fortunate that new deposits of such magni- 
tude have been discovered.” 


Department for Written Examinations. 


Problems. 


1. A man wishes to enclose a circular field which shall 
contain 1-24 as many acres as it will require rails to 
build a fence around it. The rails being 15 feet long, 
and the fence 6 rails high, how many acres must there 
be in the field? 

2. I was employed by a gentleman to take the dimen- 
sions of a certain cistern. When I commenced, the 
time passed from noon was 5-13 of the time to midnight ; 
and when I finished, the time past noon was 7-11 of the 
time to midnight, I found the dimensions as follows : 
A diagonal from the bottom on one side to the top on 
the other bore the same ratio to the time employed in 
minutes that the staves bore to the top diameter. The 
top diameter was double the bottom diameter, and the 
staves of the length of both diameters, What was the 
depth of the cistern, and how long was ! employed? 

3. What length of tape wiil be required to wind 


in diameter, and tapers 34 of an inch to the foot, till it 
terminates in a point, provide it passes round the cylin- 
der once in every 4 feet? 


4. A landed man two daughters had, 

And both were very fair ; 

To each he gave a piece of land,— 

* One round, the other square ; 

At forty dollars the acre just, 
Each piece its value had, 

The dollars that encompassed each, 
For each exactly paid. 

If ’cross a dollar be an inch 
And just a half inch more, 

Which did the better portion have, 
That bad the round, or square? 


height from the ground must it be cut off, that the top 
may fall on a point 20 feet down the hill from the foot 
of the pole, while a horizontal line drawn from the foot 
of the pole, and intersecting the part cut off shall be 15 
feet? The end of the pole, where it is to be cut off, 
resting, of course, on the upright part. 


Answers desired to be directed to editor. 


THERE is one good thing about “ hobbies” ; when a 
teacher has one he usually does some very good work 
with his pupils in his specialty. But at best “ hobby” 
teaching is very one-sided in its results, and not at all 
suited for that general development essential as a basis 
for a future education even in any specialty. 


Teacuers do not always inquire sufficiently into the 
causes of failure in the preparation of schoollessons. A 
careful examination into the matter often reveals need 


for sympathy and aid rather than cause for censure. 
The trouble often lies back of the school ; in the con- 
ditions of the home, the requirements for outside paren- 
t@f organization. \ Study each individual case as far as 


spirally around a tapering stick that commences 1 foot ' 


5. A pole 75 feet high stands on a hill-side. At what ° 
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New Publications. 


The volume containing the journal of proceedings of 
the session of the National Educational Association in 
Detroit, last summer, with the addresses delivered on 
the occasion, comes to us with the imprint of Charles 


- Hamilton of Worcester, the work of preparing it 


having been intrusted to a committee of publication, of 
which A. P. Marble, superintendent of schools in Wor- 
cester, is chairman. The value of this document is 
apparent upon the most superficial inspection. It con- 
tains twenty or more essays on topics of theoretical 
and practical education, by men and women, most of 
whom have a national reputation through their services 
as organizers of and instructors in colleges and schools 
of other grades. Some of the addresses, for example 
that of President Andrew D. White, on a “National 
University,” that of President Noah Porter, on “ Pre- 
paratory Schools for College and University Life,” and 
that of Dr. Edward H. Clarke, on “The Building of a 
Brain,” have already been the text of much discussion. 
Others who brought to the session the fruit of their 


mature thought on important subjects of consideration | 
_ were William T. Harris, LL.D., superintendent of the 


St. Louis public schools, the Rev. A. P. Peabody, D.D., 
James D. Butler, LL.D., Professor J. K. Hosmer, Pro- 
fessor John Ogden, Hon. E, E, White, and Mrs. A. C. 
Martin. These are not all, but they are sufficient to 
show that many of our best educators participated in 
the deliberations. The address of Professor Hosmer on 
“ Co-education of the Sexes in Universities,” and that of 
Mrs. Martin on the question of what shall be attempted 
in elementary schools, which we have read with particu- 
lar interest, may not be better than others, but they are 
certainly full of excellent suggestions. The book may 
be obtained by remitting the price, $1.75, to A. P. Mar- 
ble, Worcester. 


Tue ALNEID OF ViRGUL, as contained in the first six 
books, with a Latin Ordo and copious. Notes. 
Charles Wiley, D.D., Rector of the Montrose Clas- 
sical and Military School. New York: Henry Holt 
and Co. ; 1874. 


This is one of “The Ordo Series of Classics,” or 
“ Aids to the Study of the Classics.” 

The distinctive character of the works in this series, 
(thus far Cesar’s Gallic War, Cicero’s Select Orations, 
and the present work), may be inferred from the title. 
The English order of the Latin text 1s given throughout, 
though not on the same page withthetext. The orig- 
inal stands complete by itself in the first part of the 
book. Then follows in the second part the “ordo,” 
with copious foot-notes. 

The editor in his preface gives at some length his 
reasons for adopting the “ ordo ” as the best means for 
helping the young student of the classics. We can 
fully agree with him that a great deal of help is neces- 
sary for the beginner in his efforts to translate a classic 
author, and that many teachers are altogether too par- 
simonious in this respect, but we are not prepared to 
admit that an “ordo” is the best kind of help, except 
occasionally in very complicated passages. To our 
mind a good idiomatic translation would be much more 
valuable to the student, that is if either must be used, 
which we do not admit: Yet the editor seems to con- 
sider an English translation as “more exceptionable 
aid” which the student may be tempted to use, if he 
has not the “ordo” prepared for him. It must be ob- 
served, however, that this “ more exceptionable aid ” is 
given without stint in the foot-notes. 

A well annotated work, giving not merely grammat- 
ical references, Sankrit derivations, but fair explanations 
of difficult passages, and frequent translations of pas- 
sages where the idioms of the two languages are widely 
different, with the customary help on historical, geo- 
graphical, mythological, and other like allusions would, 
in our opinion, do far more for the pupil than an “ ordo” 
accompanied by wholesale translations of long sentences 
and paragraphs. We cannot help thinking that a pupil 


By of the Board of Education amounts to $3,683,000. 


of any spirit and ambition, would scorn to be thus 
“boosted” all the way through his preparatory Latin 
and Greek. Until he gets fairly acquainted with an 
author’s style and vocabulary, help him as much as you 
please,—the more the better, perhaps,—but by all means 
teach him to go alone as soon as he is able. When he 
falters, encourage him; when he stumbles and falls, 
help him up on his feet again ; but’always strive to de- 
velop in him a manly self-dependence. 

Possibly, however, under the guidance of a good 
teacher, good classical scholars may be made by follow- 
ing the method adopted in the book before us, though 
with the average teacher we fear that the results would 
be far from flattering. For those who wish to try it, we 
can say that the book is handsomely got up with good} 
paper and good type, and that the foot-notes are in the 
main very good and helpful. It contains a very good 
“Life of Virgil,” and an index of proper names, such 
as every school edition of Virgil ought to have. 


Educational Notes. 


The San Francisco School Board has adopted resolu- 
tions that the public school teachers of the lower grades 
shall study drawing, for the purpose of giving lessons 
to their respective classes ; that all regular teachers be 
required to pass an examination in drawing at the next 
June vacation, and that those teachers who, without 
being excused by the committee, on account of pro- 
ficiency, refuse to take lessons, and fail to pass examin- 
ation, shall forfeit their positions. 

The public schools of New York city accommodate 
about ninety thousand scholars, of whom 305 are in the 
model schools, 1,058 in the Normal College, and the 
balance in the Primary and Grammar Schools. The 
number of scholars this year is considerably larger than 
last year. The number of teachers employed is 2,353 ; 
and the salaries of teachers in the primary and gram- 
mar schools amount to $2,250,000. The whole expense 


A circular has been issued by the State Board of 
Education for the State of Indiana to all persons in 
charge of both public and private schools, announcing 
that an Educational Department will be opened at the 
next State Exposition, and calling for the preparation 
of specimens of drawing, penmanship, and examination 
papers. 

Prof. James M. Smart, for several years past the Su- 
perintendent of the Public Schools of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
has been elected State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. Alexander C. Hopkins has been appointed 
to the same office by the governor to fill the unexpired 
term of his father, deceased. 

The following facts in regard to New York city are 
very suggestive: Theaters, operas, and other places 
of amusement cost $7,000,000 per year. The money 
spent every year in licensed saloons is about $50,000,000. 
Pauperism costs $6,000,000, and public schools only 
$35,00,000, 

A young lady of Cuzco, the old capital of the Incas, 
has applied for permission to study for the degree of 
Doctor of Laws ; and the Peruvian Minister of Jus- 
tice has replied that there is nothing to prevent her 
doing so. 

A boy by the name of Smith was reading the story of 
Pocahontas, when the principal of the school happen- 
ing to pass through the room, said to him, “ Was John 
Smith your uncle?” “No, sir,” replied the boy, “But 
he’s my father!” 

Education in Delaware is in a deplorable condition. 
The absence of any supervision renders it impossible 
to give any authorized report concerning it. In 1870, 
there were in the State 23,100 persons over ten years of 
age who could not write. 

Mr. C. S. Smart, who for several years past has had 
the supervision of the public schools of Circleville, O., 
is elected State Commissioner of Common Schools of 


Ohio, and entered on his duties in January. 


= 


A child wishing to say, “It has never been deter- 
mined whether Greenland is an island or part of an 
Arctic continent,” rendered it thus; “It has never been 
found out whether Greenland was Iceland or part of a 
horticultural.”—Evidently not prepared for grade. 

A citizen of Kansas complains that they have to pay a 
first-grade teacher $40 per month, while they can hire a 
man to make rails for $16 per month. Another pro- 
poses to charge teachers $5 each for certificates, to ob- 
tain money to pay the examiner. 

Col. Homer B. Sprague, formerly professor in the 
State Normal School, Conn., but more recently of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has been elected to fill the vacancy 
in Princeton College, caused by the resignation of Dr, 
J. S. Hart, professor of Rhetoric. 

Worcester has two truant officers, who not only look 
after truants, but other non-attendants who should be 
present under existing laws. The results are favor- 
able, and the superintendent reports that attendance 
has improved in a marked degree. 

Hon. Newton Bateman, for fourteen years the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction in Illinois, having five 
times been re-elected to the office, has accepted the 
presidency of Knox College, Ill. S. M. Etter has been 
elected to fill the vacancy. 

The new school law of California makes it obligatory 
upon parents to send their children to school at least 
two-thirds of the time between the ages of eight and 
fourteen. 

The Kindergarten system in the St. Louis schools 
has been so successful that Superintendent Harris recom- 
mends the establishment of at least two additional 
schools, 

Philadelphia is to have immediately a handsome hew 
Normal School building for girls. The style of archi- 
tecture is the modern collegiate, without any attempt at 
useless ornament. 

Thomas B. Stockwell, of the Providence High School, 


accepts the office of Commissioner of Public Schools 


as the successor of the present editor of the New Enc- 
LAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

Edward Conant, principal of the Normal School at 
Randolph, Vt., has been elected by the Legislature of 
Vermont to succeed Hon. J. H. French, Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction. 

It is a significant fact, that during the year 1872, $8,- 
000,000 were appropriated to the army in Japan, while 
only $1,500,000 were devoted to educational purposes. 

It is probable that Prof. D. C. Gilman, President of 
the University of California, will accept the Presidency 
of the John Hopkins University, of Baltimore. 

The annual reception of the English High School 
Association, which took place in Music Hall, Boston, 
Thursday evening, Jan. 14, was a brilliant affair. 

The total number of persons under twelve or twenty- 
one years of age in Chicago unable to read and write is 
only 186. 

In New York city, measures are being taken to ob- 
tain a complete list of all children of legal school age. 

Indiana is said to have the largest public school fund 
of any State in the Union, amounting to over $8,000,000. 

A free evening Art School is to be established in 
Columbus, Ohio. 

The total number of students at Dartmouth this 
year is 457. 

Chicago employs 93 per cent. of female teachers. 

Pensylvania has 31 colleges. 


WE call attention to the printing press advertised. in 
our paper, It is a beautiful little machine, and took the 
highest prize at our late Mechanics’ Fair. This Silver 
Medal was worthily bestowed. . 


Governor CHAMBERLAIN, of South Carolina, in his 


inaugural message, recommends that steps be taken to 
secure competent teachers for the public schools of that 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


Connecticut. 
State Eprror, ARIEL PARISH, A.M, New Haven. 


HaRTFORD.— This city has been passing 
through a somewhat “Acated term,” having re- 
cently held several town meetings for the purpose 
of settling the boundary lines between the out-ly- 
ing districts. Incidentally, another question came 
up for consideration, viz. : the abolition of district 
boundaries, or consolidation of all the districts 
into one, to be placed under the administration of 
asingle board. This question has been sharply 
discussed, in years past, and decided, by a large 
majority, in the negative. The same result was 
reached by the vote taken a few days since, 

Doubtless, some advantage would be gained by 
the proposed change ; but there are obstacles in} 
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of Ward 9, Lucretia G. Crocker of Ward 11, Lucia 
M. Peabody of Ward 14, and Mary J. S. Blake of 
Ward 16, occupied seats together on the right 
centre of the Council Chamber, and formed the 
main object of attraction for numerous spectators, 
many of whom were ladies, who occupied the gal- 
leries. 

The Board was called to order at half-past seven 
o’clock, and prayer was offered by Rev. R. G. 
Seymour, a member from Ward 14. . 

Messrs. Brown of Ward 9, Williams of Ward 
14, and Norton of Ward 19, were appointed a com- 
mittee on credentials, who reported that the newly 
elected members were present. 

Barnard Capen was unanimously elected Sec- 
retary, receiving 90 votes, On motion of Mr. 
Learnard of Ward “11, the salary of the secretary 
was fixed at $2,000. 

On motion of Mr, Allen of Ward 1, the rules 
and regulations of last year were adopted for the 


the way, of a local character, which will insure | present year, 


the continuance of the present system for many 

rs to come, With such a system of schools 
as Hartford possesses, the people of that city may 
well be contented. Its High School, with a per- 
fect combination of classical and highér English 
departments, takes the highest rank with similar 
institutions. The Grammar Schools, some of 
whose principals have been a quarter of a century 
in service, have done much, by their thorough 
preparation of pupils for the High School, to give 
this institution the excellent reputation it has se- 
cured, 


MIDDLETOWN,.—A recent printed report of the 
schools, by Superintendent Sawyer, presents en- 
couraging progress. That bane of school instruc- 
tion—irregular attendance—has received “heroic” 
treatment, if we may judge from the results given 
for the past three years. The average number of 
tardinesses to each pupil, based on the average of 
daily attendance, was: In 1871~72, 10.7; in 1872- 
73, 7-43 in 1873-74, 5.2. At that rate, another 
three years will show a decided improvement ; and 
the habit of punctuality will be not the least val- 
uable of all the acquisitions in the schools, on the 
part of the pupils, 

In 1839, Middletown enumerated 836 children, 
between 4 and 16 years, Of this number only 276 
were in the public schools; 311 were in pri- 
vate schools, leaving 248 children of school age 
not attending any school, or more than one-fourth 
of the whole number enumerated! The cost of 
educating the 276 pupils in the public schools was 
1,377 dollars, or $5 each. The amount paid for 
tuition of the 314 pupils in the private schools was 
$4,504; or about $14.50 each. The whole num- 
ber reported in 1874, attending private schools in 
the city, was 165 ; and the total attending private 
schools in the town and city was only 269. The 
total attending no school in the city, in 1874, was 
115, and in both the town and city was 267; of 
the number enumerated, which was 11, 126. 


Naw Haven has made a beginning of what we 
may hope will grow into a large and well-stocked 
establishment, for supplying schools with every- 
thing in the form of school apparatus. J. W. 
Schermerhorn, whose house at 14 Bond street, 
N. Y., is widely known, has opened a store in this 
city, at No, 64 Orange street, at which school fur- 
niture and supplies of all kinds can be obtained 
for schools on the same terms as in New York. 
This will be a great convenience to school author- 
ities in Connecticut, who will be able to secure 
Supplies for their schools ata great saving of time, 
¢xpense, and travel. Teachers in the vicinity will 
find it pleasant to look over the stock of goods in 
the store, 

Rev. Dr. Bacon stated recently, in his Thanks- 
giving discourse, that fifty years ago New Haven 
did not possess a single public school-house. 


Massachusetts. 


Stare Evitor, Pror. B. F. TWEED, Charlestown, 


Boston.— Organisation of the School Committee. 
The first meeting was held on Tuesday evening, 
Jan. 12, Mayor Cobb presiding. Among the mem- 

was James T, Still of Ward 6, the first col- 
ored man that ever occupied a seat in the board. 
The women elected, viz., Lucretia P. Hale of Ward 
4 Abby W. May of Ward 6, Katherine G, Wells 


The Mayor appointed the several committees ; 
among them are the following, on which lady mem- 
bers were appointed: Text books, Mrs. Wells ; 
drawing, Miss Peabody ; deaf mutes, Miss Crocker ; 
kindergarten, Miss Hale; Industrial School, Miss 
May; Normal School, Miss Crocker ; Girls’ High 
School, Miss May; Roxbury High School, Miss 
Peabody ; Dorchester High School, Mrs. Blake ; 
Bowditch School, Miss Hale ; Bowdoin School, 
Miss May ; Dorchester Everett, Mrs. Blake ; Dud- 
ley School, Miss Peabody ; Dwight School, Miss 
Crocker ; Everett School Miss Crocker; Frank- 
lin School, Mrs, Wells; Ditson School, Mrs. 
Blake; Mather School, Mrs, Blake; Quincy 
School, Miss May and Miss Hale ; Wells School, 
Miss Hale. 

Adjourned to Tuesday, January 26, 

West Roxpury Districr.—Silver Wedding. 
The friends of Mr, A. J. Nutter, Principal of the 
Mount Vernon School, celebrated the 25th anni- 
versary of his marriage by a Christmas surprise 
party, to which some thirty came, bringing a 
Christmas dinner, besides presents of silver w: 
and other tokens of friendship. a 


Lynn.—At the first School Committee meeting 
for the year 1875, Theodore Atwill was appointed 
chairman and William P. Sargaent secretary, for 
the year. The Committee is composed of twenty- 
one mzmbers, sixteen of whom are gentlemen and 
five ladies, 


School Committee, at alate 
meeting, adopted Swinton’s text-books in Lan- 
guage as the basis of instruction in that study. 

Miss Fannie S. Holman, trom South Framing- 
ham, was appointed assistant in the Ledger street 
Grammar School, in place of Miss Hattie M. 
Johnson, resigned. Miss Alla W. Foster, teacher 
of History in the High School, has resigned to go 
to Cincinnati. Miss Mary A. Smith has also re- 
signed. 

A correspondent of the Sfy asks why the male 
teachers in the High School are paid so much 
higher salaries than the female teachers. The an- 
swer, in this and similar cases, is the law of supp!y 
and demand. Good male teachers cannot be found 
at the salaries paid equally good female teachers. 


CamBaripGe.—Dr. Bartol, in his sermon on ex- 
President Waiker of Harvard, just deceased, says: 
He was always aseeker for truth. He never came to 
the end of his quest in any direction. All questions 
were always open to him. A young minister in 
doctrinal difficulties once sought his advice. His 
response was that all creeds were imperfect. He 
was not of inventive genius to discover, but wise 
to expound, persuasive to enunciate, and strong 
to apply. He had his limitations, but he knew 
them, and seemed to take a grim sort of pleasure 
in laughing at them. 


SPRINGFIELD.—From the reports of the Com- 
mittee and Superintendent, just published, it ap- 
pears that the schools of the city have had, daring 
the past year, an enrollment of 5448 pupils in the 
day schools, and 432 in the evening and drawing 
schools, and the average daily attendance has been 
93-4 per cent. Number of teachers empl ed, in- 
cluding those in evening schools, 140. cur- 
rent expenses of the schools have been $110,000 ; 
repairs, $16,500 ; new schoolhouses, about $67,600. 
A new High School House has just been completed 
at an expense of $137,000, exclusive of the Jot, 
which cost $30,000. 


Maine. 
Srats Epiror, Hon. WARREN JOHNSON Augusta. 


One hundred and sixty-three towns and cities 
in the State have the past year availed themselves 
of the free high-school act, and will receive from 
the State the sum of $30,130, 

The increasing promptness of school officials is 
made clear by the fact that every city and town in 
the State reported in season to realize the benefit 
of a full apportionment by the State Treasurer—a 
condition of things never before known in our his- 


tory. 


Pror. C, C. Rounps, the principal of the West- 
ern Normal School at Farmington, reports that at 
the end of the first decade of the existence of that 
school, that nearly 1,000 young men and women 
have been connected with the school, and that 198 
have graduated from the complete course, 

In answer to the question whether the State is 
justified in maintaining Normal Schools, the prin- 
cipal reports that, in answer to letters sent to the 
graduates, he has receivedireplies from 130 :—Ag- 
gregate number of years they have taught in 
Maine, 2984; aggregate number of years they 
have taught in other States, 68; total, 366}; aver- 
age number of years they have taught in Maine, 
2.2; Number still teaching, 87. 66 12-13 per cent. 
of those reporting are still teaching; 6 of these 
are still at school, and 2 have died, Eighty-two 
per cent. of graduates reporting, of four years’ 
standing or less, are teaching or attending school. 
Although in this statement are iucluded reports 
from forty-one who had graduated within less than 
two years of the date of the report, it will be seen 
that the pledge of two years’ service in the State 
is more than kept, and this fact becomes still more 
evident upon examining the reports of the earlier 
graduating classes. 

For fuller information in regard to the profes- 
sional work of the school, he refers to the follow- 
ing statement of the object of the Normal Schools, 
as defined in the school Jaw, and of the means and 
methods in use for thejaccomplishment of that ob- 
ject. A longer course would enable us to give 
more attention to professional training. 

Object, The thorough training of teachers for 
their professional labors. 

Means—1. Such an organization of the school 
as illustrates the working of thoroughly graded 
Grammar and High Schools, 

2. A Primary Model and Training School, illus- 
trating the best methods of Primary School organ- 
ization and instruction. 

3. Excellent apparatus, recently pnrchased, for 
illustration of the various branches of science, and 
for the practical training of pupils in the care and 
use of apparatus. 

4. A library of works in various departments of 
science and literature, carefully selected to culti- 
vate the taste aud guide. the researches of mem- 
bers of the school. 

5. A Teachers’ Association, comprising the en- 
tire membership of the school, meeting one-half 
day of each week. 

Methods — 1. Thorough instruction in the 
branches of study included in the course, with 
special reference to modes of teaching the same. 

2. Cultivating, by modes of class work adopted, 
the skill in the use of apparatus and the facility in 
illustration, the self-reliance, the power of logical 
thought and of easy and correct expression, and 
the style of address necessary to the successful 
teacher. 

3. Preparation of essays upon educational sub- 
jects, and discussion of educational questions in 
the Teacher’s Association. 

4. Careful study of mental philosophy in its ap: 
plications to self-culture and to education. 

5. Study of the history and theory of education, 

and of modes of school organization, discipline, 
and instruction, 
’ 6. Practice in conducting recitations, and in giv- 
ing oral lessons before classes and before the 
school, under the direction and criticism of teach- 
ers. 

7. Practice in teaching in the Primary Training 
School during the last year of the course, under 
the instruction and criticism of the teachers of the 
Training School, and of the Nomal School 
teachers. 

Aggregate expended for current school purposes 


in 1874, $1,237,778; increase over 1873, $75,319. 
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Rhode _Island. 


State Eprrer, Hon. T. B. STOCKWELL, Providence, 


PROVIDENCE.—The Board of Examiners of the 
State Normal School, consisting of the following 
persons; A. D, Nickerson, Esq., Rev. C. J. 
White, Col, Thomas W. Higginson, Hon. Row- 
land Hazard, Gen, Thos. W. Chace, and Hon, 
Wm. J. Miller, organized at a meeting held at the 
Normal School building, on Saturday, the 2d of 
January, electing Col, T. W. Higginson, of New- 
port, chairman, and Hon, Wm. J. Miller, of Bris- 
tol, secretary. The public examination of this 
school will be on Thursday, Jan, 1, and the grad- 
uating exercises will occur on Friday, Jan. 22. 

The annual military inspection of the Mowry 
and Goff High School took place on Friday, the 
8th inst., under the direction of Ass’t, Adj-Gen, 
Heber LeFavour, The military exercises have 
always been very creditable, and constitute a 
strong element of popularity. 

Since the school-house in the Jenckesville dis- 
trict has been enlarged and arranged in two 
rooms instead ofone, the school has been divided, 
and the school committee have approved of Miss 
Katie Hearne as one of the teachers. 


CAROLINA MILLs.—At a teachers’ institute, 
held at this village last week, there was a very full 
attendance of the teachers of the surrounding 
towns. Much interest was manifested, anda per- 
manent organization was effected as follows: The 
report of the committee on permanent organiza- 
tion was read and accepted, and the articles re- 
ported were adopted as the constitution of the 
“Richmond and Charlestown Teachers’ Insti- 
tute.” The Institute then elected its officers, with 
Abel Tanner, president, 


WoonsockeT.—Rev. C. J. White, Superin- 
tendent of the Public Schools, has announced 
Jan. 12, 13, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, and 29, as dates for 
the quarterly visitations of the schools, commence 
ing with the primary schools. 


Nortu Scirvate.—The winter tegym of Lap- 
ham Institute has recently opened under encour: 
aging auspices, An increase in number of pupils 
and in general interest ‘marks the opening of the 
year. Miss Ellen Knowlton, preceptress, having 
resigned her situation, the vacancy has been filled 
by the election of Miss Abbie E. Jenvers, of Do- 
ver, N, H., a former teacher, : 


AsHAWay.— We commend the liberal policy of 
this community in the provision they make for 
their schoo!s, Atarecent meeting of the district, 
it was voted to purchase for the use of their 
school a cabinet organ, at a cost of not over $400, 


Vermont. 
Stats Eoitor, Rev. H. T. FULLER, St. Johnsbury. 


The State Teachers’ Association will hold its 
annnal meeting at Academy Hall, St. Johnsbury, 
Thursday and Friday, January 21 and 22, begin- 
ning Thursday evening. 

The following is the order of exercises : 

THURSDAY, P. M. 
7.00—Organization, 7.30—Address by Edward 
Canant, President of the Association, Randolph. 
8.30—Lecture: Sermons in Stones; by Prof. H, 
M. Seelye, Middlebury, 
FRIDAY, A, M, 

g.co—Business Meeting : Reports of Executive 
Committee and Treasurer. 9.30—General dis- 
cussion concerning and valuable text books. 
10.00—Paper : Reviéw of Allen and Greenough’s 
Latin Grammar; by Profi W. C. Simmons, 
Burlington. 10.30—Discussion: The best meth- 
od of teaching Physiology in our schoois ; opened 
by Judah Dana, Rutland, 11,10—Discussion : 
The merits and utility of Steele’s Fourteen Weeks’ 
Series ; by Dr. N. Barrows, Meriden, N, H., C. A. 
Bunker, Peacham. 2@o P. M.— Paper: Written 
Examinations ; by Mrs. Mary M. Ide, St. Johns- 
bury. 2.40—Paper ; The Oswego Normal School 
system of Instruction ; by Miss Lizzie A. Reese, 
Burlington, 3.20.—Discussion : Ought the cours¢s 
of higher English and Classical study for our 
High Schools and Academies to be four years in 
length ? by Geo, A. Gates, Morrisville, and J. S. 
Brown, Lyndon Center. 4-30—Election of Offi- 


cers, miscellaneous business. 7,15— Historical 
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Address; by J. S. Spaulding, Barre. 815— 
Address; by J. H. Worcester, DD., Burlington. 

[Return checks furnished over Connecticut and 
Passumpsic R.R., Montpelier and Wells River 
R. R., Portland and Ogdensburg R. R, and South 
Eastern R. R. Central Vermont R. R. reduces 
rates 25 per cent. Hotels will take guests at re- 
duced prices, and citizens will generally entertain 
the members.] 


State Superintendent Conant is giving a series 
of educational lectures, and proposes to canvass 
a considerable part of the State during the re- 
mainder of the winter. He spoke at Marshfield, 
Jan. 1; at Cabot, Jan. 2; at Greensboro Jan. 4, 
and at Johnson, Jan. 6. 

The examination of the graduating classes o 
the State Normal School at Johnson, occurred 
Jan. 6 and 7, and were attended and conducted by 
Supt. Conant, and President Buckham of the 
University of Vermont, 

The Fall term of St. Johnsbury Academy closed 
January 12, with an examination of two days in 
length. The aggregate attendance for the term 
has been 260. 

Mr. Chas. A. Prouty, of Newport, received the 
first Hubbard prize, offered to member of Senior 
class at Dartmouth College for excellence in 
English essay writing. 


New Hampshire. 


Stare Eprtor, Prof. J. E. VOSE, Francestown, N. H. 


DartrmourH CoLLece.—Prof. A. S. Hardy has 
just presented to the Chandler Scientific Depart- 
ment, specimens of the principal stones used in 
building, both in this country and in Europe. 
This collection, numbering about 2000, is probably 
one of the best in the country. 

The College Faculty and citizens have lately 
formed themselves into an organization for the 
purpose of setting out trees, and taking other 
measuges to beautify the village. 

The number of students teaching winter schools 
is much Jess than usual, being only about one- 
quarter of the whole. 

One of the students’ who is out teaching was 
actually engaged by sending his photograph to the 
Superintendent of the School Committee, who 
was unwilling to engage any one unless good look- 
ing. This is a new qualification of teachers. 
Query: Will Supts. Simonds aud Edgerly ven- 
ture to introduce it into the next edition of their 
Examination Papers ? 

At the supper of the Lowell Association of 
the Dartmouth Alumni, at Lowell, November 
30th, the amount of $500 was pledged for the 
purpose of heating the Library room and Reed 
Hall with steam. The apparatus has just been 
put in, and works very satisfactorily. 

The Glee Clinb has been giving concerts at 
Concord, Manchester, Nashua, Lowell, and Law 
rence, and made a very successful trip. The 
Nashua papers remark it as worthy of note, that 
none of the clu» when in that city would accept 
the offer of liquor or beer, or even “ take a cigar.” 


The College delegation to the boating associa 
tion at Hartford were instructed to vote for S»r- 
atoga, as the place for the next regatta, «ud 
against the admission of any other College into 
the association except Ambherst. No delegate 
are sent to the inter collegiate literary contest on 
account of lack of time for preparation. 

A man has been employed to keep the Connec- 
ticut free from snow @@ring the winter, and the 
students fully improve their opportunities of skat- 
ing. In the evening large bonfires light the river 

nd there are jolly times, 

The Hanover correspondent of the Lebanon 
Free Press says,“ The only question now agitat- 
ing the American people in this section is, ‘ what 
will Dimond do with his potatoes ?” -‘ The Agri 
cultural College’ now has about two acres not 
dug, and the spring will probably produce a new 
variety, which might be styled the ‘ State Seed. 
ling.’ ” 

In a late address on Esthetic Culture, the Pres- 
ident remarks the favorable influence which the 
various improvements in the College building have 
had on the deportment of the students. 


STATE SUPERINTENDENT’S REPORT.—The 


twenty-eighth Annual Report of the Superintend- 
eat of Public Instruction, which somehow failed 
to make its appearance at the usual time last June, 
has just been issued in a well printed volume of 
300 pages from the press of E. C. Jenks and Co., 
State printers. It contains: (1) A brief but 
suggestive Report of the Board of Education by 
the Sec., Hon. D. G. Beede. 

(2) The able Report of the State Normal 
School, by the Principal, H. O. Ladd. 

(3) Report of Hon, J. W. Simonds, State 
Supt. till Dec., 1873, embodying the proceedings 
of the State Institutions, and valuable suggestions 
as to the improvement of our present system. 

(4) Report of Hon. D. G. Beede, Superintend- 
ent from Dec. 1873, giving abstracts of town re- 
ports, and fifty pages of carefully prepared and 
valuable statistics. As we shall have eccasion to 
refer to these several reports again, we find space 
this week for only the principal statistics; Num- 


ber of school distriets in the State, 2,148 ; number 
‘of schools, 2,502; number of pupils, 69,178; 
average attendance (09 per cent), 47,275; chil- 
‘dren 4 to 14 not attending schools, 2,593 ; teach- 
ers—males 482, females 3,330, total 3,812 ; wages 
per month —- males, $44.87, females, $24,90; 
average Jength of school year, weeks, 20; value 
of school buildings, etc., $2,208,025 ; value of 
maps, reierence books, etc., $24,055. Total ex- 
penditure or school, $488,104 ; average per 
scholar, $7.05. 


Mrs Mary N. Vose, preceptress of Francestown 
Academy, closed her earthly labors Jan. 6, after a 
severe and painful illness. She graduated at New 
Ipswich, under Prof. Quiumy, taught first at Hart- 
land Academy, then at Peterboro Academy, then 
with her husband in Kansas, and for the last two 
years in Francestown. From a child she was an 
intense student, quick and thorough as a scholar, 
and as a teacher few were more pains-taking and 
faithful. Her special province was French and 
German, though she excelled also in Latin and 
Mathematics. She died at her post, worn out 
with labor and study at the age of ofly 28, 
True, faithful Christian, in every relation of life, 
the hearts that break at their loss feel she deserved 
well her promotion. 


Teachers interested in English Or- 
thography, Grammar, and Literature, 
History, German, French, Latin, Italian, 
or Hebrew, may find assistance in the 
Catalogue of Henry Holt & Co. Pub- 
lishers, 25 Bond street,New Vork. 


VALLEY INSTITUTE, 
Mystic Bridge, Conn, 

A Home'School for Boys and Girls. Parental care and 
thorough instruction. Address Capt. J. K Bucktyn, A.M. 
Lge rhe! a Publishing House with a growing Edu- 

cational List, an active, intelligent young maa with some 
oe of Books, to push the sale of their Educational and 
other publications. A good traveli agent, who shows him- 
self competent to build up a remunerative trade, can earn for 
himself a proportionate salary. Ai J. B., Station F., 
New York City. 3-1t 


WANTED, 
NEXT SUMMER, 

by a Teacher of long and successful experience, desirous of 
leaving his present place (where he has to work 12 te 15 hours 
a day in all branches), to devote himself to some sPRCIALTY— 
the following preferred in their order: English Grammar and 
Composition, Natural History or Physics (especially Botany 
divysical Geography) Mathematics, History, and Politi 

ience. Has had much experience in Normal work, Insti- 
tutes, and Lecturing. Best of references. Large not 
so much of an object as a stated work in a good school. Must 


make am EARLY engagement so as to close present connection 
in the spring. Address ACADEMICUS N. H., edi 
of Journal, N. H. 


ocution to a limited nu of i : 


FFICE TO KRENT.—We have a very pleasant Office 
in our building to rent toa good tenant. Rent $20.00 
permonth. N. JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
2 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


ANTED.—The undersigned, a College graduate of ten 

years’ standing, desires a position as Instructor of Botany 

or Natural History in a semmnary, academy, or school. He 

or informa t 4 


© EXCUSE KOR BAD AIR in Schoolrooms. 
“The s these 


uccess 
VENTILATORS 
has bee: and entirely satisfact cannot 
Our Ventilators, in ase on more than 
one thousan versal satisfaction. 
We have also the beat 
WINDOW VENTILATOR, 
and useful for Sleeping-rooms, Offices, 


Please call or send for 


Circulars, 
U. 8S. VENTILATION CO., 
68 Water St., Boston, 


BARNARD’S EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


following Treatises have all appeared as separate’ articles in Barnard's American Journal of Education. Any Rook or Pamphlet on the List will be 


Tae 
nent by mail, postage paid, on receiving the price in postage stamps or money ordes. On orders of $20 & discount of 20 per cent. will be made. y 


Address H. B., Post Office Bow U, Hartford, Conn. 
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AaricoLa, R., School Reform in the Netherlands 25 
AKnoyp, E., Improving a Factory Popniation.... 25 


ALBertT, Prince. Science in Edacation...... 
Axcorr, A. B, Schoola as they were............ 
A.corT, A., Memoir and Portrait...... 
Slate and Black-board Exercises............... 
Anpnrews, 8. J., The Jesuits and their Scheols.. 25 
Anprews, Lorin P., Memoir and Portiait....... bi 
Anglo-Saxon Language Study of Engliek...... 25 
. System of Public Instruction ......... 25 
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Arabic and Mohammedan Schools... .. 
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THomas K., Memoir and Portrait...... 50 
Arts and Science, Schools Of.................... 5.50 
Ascnam Roeer, Memoir, and the Schoolmaster.. 50 
AruBuRTON, Lonp, Teaching Common Things.. 25 
Austria, Public Instrncton—Primary & Secondary 50 

Military Schools and Education,............... 25 

Racug, A. D., National University. ........... 25 
Bacon, Francis Lonp, Memoir and Influence... 25 


Essay on Education and Studies............. . 
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Baden, System of Public Instruction............. 25 
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Barnarp, F. A. P., College Improvements..... 25 

Elective Studies in College Course............. 25 
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Berlin, Educational Institutions................ 
Bible and Religion in Public Scheols......... 
Binouam, CaLes, Educational Work 
Besnor, Natuan, Educational Work and Portrait 
Bioceman, Pestalozzi’s Labors.................. 
Boccaceso, and Educational Reform in Italy..... 
Bopteieu, Sin Tuomas, Studies and Conduct... . 

TH, J., Popular Education in England. ..... 
Boston, Educational Institutions............... 
Burta, V., Public Instruction in Sardinia,...... 25 
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Bowen, F., Memoir of Edmund Dwight......... 
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P:ofessional and Special Schoole, By., each.... 
1. Science and National Industries........... 
Ditto Great Britain. 
Ditto United States...... 

2. Military Schools and Education........... 
8. Normal Schools and Professional Training 
4. Female Schools and Education..... ...... 
5. Reformatory and Preventive Agencies.... 
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Armemear,—a Memorial of Samuel Colt....... 5 50 
School Codes—State, Municipal, Institutional 3.50 
school Architecture, with 500 illustrations, .... 5.50. 
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_ Itis safe compacts portable, always ready, easy to use, steady in its action, the on'v reliable instrument ¢apable of g) 
ing satisfactory amination, without resort to chemical light. With Marcy’s ‘T'rirve jet, it gives us the three forms 
to aminimnm, Circulars and a choice selected list of * New 

Sciopticon includ- 


line light, each at its best, with itscost and difficulties reduced 
Demrture ” Magic Lantern Slides, soe oe forwarded on application, free. 


Manual, sth edition, 


gc J Marcy, 1340 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


DIRECTORY 


LEADING COLLEGES, PROFESSIONAL AND COLLEGE PREPAR- 
ATORY SCHOOLS, ETC,, IN THE UNITED STATES, 


SECS OF MINES, Columbia College. For i ‘ion address Dr. C. 
F. Chandler, Dean of Faculty, East 49th St, New York. 385 


Woburn, Mass. Fits students for Mass. inst. of 
Technology, and other Scientific Schools. L. S. Burbank, Prin. 410 


POLLEG ES- 


of Musio—Dean, E. Tourjee, Bus. Dr. 385 


AARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. Students of either 
D.D. 404 


sex. For information address the President, F. 
or catalogues or 


ARTMOUTH ag Hanover, 


NV. 
mation, address the President, A. D. Smith, D. De "TL. D. 


COLLEGE, (€linton, N. Y¥.)—The Fall T. 
H - ‘erm opens 4 


President, G. Brown, DD. 


OWARD JOWARD UNIVERSITY. — Usual Academic Sal fessional 
H' ments organised ahd conducted by able Faculties. 
acting-Pr - President, Washington City, D. C. 


jOWA WA COLLEGE (Grinnell, Iowa). For and ad. 
/ dress the President, George F. Magoun, 4s 


AFAYVETTE COLLEGE, (Easton, Penn.) For Catalogue containing the 
Convses sf S Study, address Professor R. B. Youngman, Clerk of the Faculty. 


ARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. 
address the President, 1 


I) fuller information address Pres. M B. Anderson. 


NIVERSITY (Syracuse, N. Y.) £. O. 
ul NIVERS the following Departments organized: 
aven, D.D, LL.D., President. 
College of Physicians and Surgeons —Fredk. Hyde, M.D., Dean. 
College of Fine Arts—George F. Comfort, A.M., Dean, 

_ For information a address Prof. $. P. Griffin, A.M., Registrar. 372 


MPSON CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, lowa. For a 

and full particulars, address A lexander Burns, President. 
WARTHMeSs © COLLEGE, for both Sexes, under the care of Friends. 
For catalogues address the President, H. Magill, Swarthmore, Pa. 


£ UNIVERSITY, Washington, D. C. For Cata 
logue address the he President, F.C. Welling, LL.D. 
INITY (Hartford, Conn.) For Catalogues address th 
Treasurer. 385 


FTS COLLEGE, College Hill, (four miles from Boston). 
Miner, Prest. Address Prof. C. E. Fayy Secretary. 


OF WOOSTER Wooster, Ohio), A.A. Taylor, D. D., 
Medical, Co'legiate, and Preparatory Depts. with various courses. 408 


conn OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Penn, For cata 


logue containing the courses of study in the Department of Arts or th 
iment of Science, apply to Charles Stilié, LL.D., Provest, or 
Fy. P. tp Lesley, LL.D., Dean of the Faculty of Science, 


ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, (Middletown, Ct.) President: ae 
information 


Cummings, D.D,LL.D. For Catalogues or address th 
vesudent or Librarian 


wad COLLEGE, Berkshire Mass. 
For information appiy to the President, P. A. Chadbourne. 394 


JALE COLLEGE, New Haven, Conn. For Catalogues and informatio 
address F. B. DEXTER, Secretary. 385 


Wo Prof. INSTITUTE of Industrial Science. 
Thompson, Worcester, Mass. 403 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


hyp wed FOR YOUNG LADIES, Bordentown, N. 
containing terms, etc., address Rev. Fokn Brakeley, 414 


la TI WESLEYAN 0.) A College for 


young ladies. Eight departments. thirty-secend year opens S. 1 
for catalogues a address Lucius H. Burbee, Z DD 


APLEWOOD INST, Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful location and grounds, 
M*z Literary and artistic advantages Superior. rad V. Spear, Principal. 


365-50 


AGNES SCHOOL. — For cat. Feng address Sister 
S. Agnes School, Albany, 394 


COLLEGE PREPARAT OEY SCHOOLS. 


DAMS ACA DEMY, , Mass. Founded by President Fohn Adams 
Prepares Beye Lor College in the most thorough manner. Address W.R 


limmock, 


AZENOVIA SEMINARY. Estabiished in 182 Has prepared over 6x 
Young Men for College. Addvess W.S. Smith, Cazenovia, NY" 394 


Jor any. COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. Thorough preparation 
for any College, or Polytechnic School, or West Apph 
A. M., Principal, Adams, N. Y. 406 


iL Wa ACADEMY, Milwaukee. Wis. Established im 4 


Aly reliable College— preparatory school ‘or Boys. For C. 
A. Markham, Principal, 412 


LLISTON SEMINARY (Easthampton, Mass.) Complete in its equip- 
Classical and Scientific study, Apply to M. Prin. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES. 


MEY STATE COLLEGE. 


or ident, Calder, D. D., Agricultura: 
ollege P. O., Centre County, Pa. 4 


ASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL LLEGE. W. S. Clark. 
President, Amherst, Mass, 


Scientific and Imported Books. 


WESTERMANN & CO., 524 Broadway, ID tay YORK, beg to draw 
# attention to their Catalogues ot dim tn, English, American and French 
Period:cais, in two parts, Part I.—Literary science, Theology, Pore 
Philology, History, &c, Part t{.—Sciences, Technology, &c. (4 Subscrip 
“ons for Periodicals tor 1875, should be sent in wow. Also, now ready: New 
Catalogues of B, W, & Co.'s stock of German Christmas Books and Fuveniles 
and of Fine Lélustrated German Books, Photographs, &c. Will be sent gratis 
vn applicatwa. 429 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 24 Murray and 27 Warren St.,. NEW YOKK, 
Publisher and Importer of Scientific Books. dten cents for om 

vf works in Architecture, Astronomy, Shipbuilding, Meteor , as 

Electricity, Engineering, Mathematics, Coal, ron, Hydraul 

C8, etC., 


W. CHRISTERN, Foreign Booksoller and importer, 77 vrnarn 
Pinon, Bi NEW. YORK, keeps constantly on hand a large assortment of Mis 
Sdtsineves iterature, School Books, etc. Catalogues—new and second-hand—on 
special ae sent on application. Monthly Bulletin of Kuro 
25 cents num for postage. Agent for “ Revue de: denx 
che principal Periodicals 


nm Literature 
fondes,” and al) 
406 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


MEDICAL COLLEGE of Union University For informa: 
tics address Dr. V. Lansing, Albany, N. 367 


joe WILEW & SON, 15 Astor Place, NEW YORK, publish « 

GENERAL CLAssiFigp ScientiFic CATALOGUE, 114 pages 8vo., 
which they will send gratis to ary one who may desire it. It conte: s many 0 
he most im nt works 


LLRVUE HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE, New York rh 
Regular Ti — the — of October, 1873. For circulars and infor 
mation apply to oA. Flint nt, Fr., Secretary. 394 


CLECTIC MEDICAL COLLEGE, New York City Fall session begin: 
October 6, 1874; Spring session, Feb. 6, 1875. "Address Robt. S. Newton 
W est-47th street, N.Y. 423 


EDICAL DEPARTMENT of Harvard University, Year begins Oct. 
ist, 1874, and ends Fune 30th, 1875. For omy or further informa- 
tion add ress Dr. R. H. Fits, Sec'y, 108 Boyists veet, Bs 395 


EW YORK HOMQOPATHIC MEDICAL ‘COLLEGE, cor. 23d streei 
and Third avenue. Session tegins Oct. 5, ending Marchi, For 


ilers— Botany—Brewing— Bridges—Cabinet M aking—Car pentry— 
-Pieces—Clocks and Waiches—Coal and Coa 
Vil— Conchulogy—Cotton Manufacture —Drawing — Dyeing — Electricity —En- 
neering—Entomolog y—Gardening—Gas—Geology—Geometry—Gun Powder- 
and Railing— Hydraulics — Hydrostatics —Lnsurance —lron —Limes—Locomo 
tives—Machinery Manufactures — Mathematics— Mechanics— Medicine — Metal- 
urgy— Microscopy— Mineralogy— Mining — Monuments—Nawural History—Orna- 
ments—Painting—Paper Manufaeture— atents— Photography— Printing—Sculp- 
tare—Ship building—Soap and Candles—Stair Building—Steam Engines—Suga 
Manufacture—Telegraphy—Tombs—T urning— Upholsterers’ Guide— Ventilation 
—Weaving— Weights and Measures—Woolen Manufactures, etc, 18 


Society Pins and Badges. 


ments and information, address F¥. W. Dowling, M_D., Dean, 568 Fifth ave. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK—Mdical Depart 
_ ment. , Address 3s Prof. Charles Inslee Pardee, 42%6 East 26th St., N.Y. City. 


| |NIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA — Medical Debartment—Phila 
—_ Session 1874-75. For announcement apply to Dr. R. EB. Rogers, 
P.O. Box 2838, Philadelphia. 


yan COLL EGE—Medical Department. Address Prof. C. A. Lindsley. 
New Haven, Conn, 


LAW SCHOOLS. 


Cyan LAW SCHOOL — Law Department of Columbia — 
circulars address Prof. T.W. Dwight, 8 Great Fones St., N.Y. 


Tage UNIVERSITY.—LAW SCHOOL at Albany, N.Y. For cir- 
culars make application te Ismac Edwards, Esq, Albany, N. Y. 


COLLEGE —LAW DEPARTMENT, Address Prof» Francis 
Wayland, New Haven, Conn. 385 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS. 


Dinter THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY closes in May, and opens in Sep- 
tember. Address the President, ¥. F Hurst, D D., Madison, N.F. 415 


4FIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oakland, Cal. Year open 
Ang. 20; closes in May. Address ti ref F. 4 A. Benton. 410 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 


OOK LYN COLLEGIATE AND POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE- 
Saientific riment. Address D. H. Cochrane, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scient: of Dart 
mouth College. Address Prof. B R. Ruggles, 


Ck ENGINEERING SCHOOL of Union Coile course 

practice. Address Prof C. Staley, Schenectady, “N.Y. 392 

RDEE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL — Scientific Department of Lafayett 
College, Easton, , Penn. Address Traill 379 

RATORY SCIBNTIFIC SCHOOL for the Schools of Science, 

Technology, Mines, Architecture, etc. Alfred Colin, 1,267 

ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTES. A School of Civi 
Engineering. Address Prof. Charies Drowne, Troy, w ¥Y. 406 


GuerriELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL OF VALE COLLEGE. Iw 
formation by addressing Prof. G. F. Brush, New Haven, Ct. 385 


B. KIRBY & SON, 3:6 Chapel! Street, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
« muoufacture all kinds of Society.Pius and In workmanship up 
heeayge in prices mederate. Specimens of Pins of each Fraternity always o 
es set w th precious stones a speciality. Estimates turnished. 
wi by mail receive prompt attention. 403 


OHN F. . LUTHER, 79 Mascou Street, NEW YORK, designer anc 
manufacturer of ali kinds of Society Pins, and Badges. Secret Society, Base 
dall, Boating, and. Sporting Badges, Pins, Medals, etc., a specialty. Superio: 
workmanship and prices lower than the lowest. Estimates and designs furnished 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. Samples of Coliege work always o1 
rand. 405 


Minerals, . Apparatus, 


APPARATUS, SHEET, WIRE, &c 
H M. Battin Le No. 25 Bond Street, New \ ork. 395 


12 PER CENT. by 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We loan noi 
<o exceed one-third of the value ascertained by personal inspection by ohe of the 
firm. 1n many years business, have never lost a dollar. W¢ pay the intereds 
promptly semi-annually in New York drafts. During the panic, when all other 
securities lagged, our Farm Mortgages were paid promptly. We get funds from 
the Atlantie to the Missou.i River, and may be able to refer to parties of your ac- 
quaintance. Send for full parti 

416 J. B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, <4 ansas, 


A BOOK FOR EVERYBODY. 


THE ART OF COMPUTATION, 
- By D. W. GOODRICH, 
The well -known Lightning Calculator of the Erie Railway, and a 
practical Teacher of many years experience, should be in the hands 
of all who are interested in Education. 

It has uniquely connected with it a Calendar, which can de 
instantly adjusted, Old Style or New.Style, to any month in any 
year from A.D. I to A.D. 3,000. 

Third edition, revised and enlarged ; 206 pages, 18 illustrations, 
full index. Price to Teachers, $1.00. Address 
COLLEGE COURANT, 

New Haven, CONN, 


Care FRANK CHATFIELD, - 


FOURNAL OF EDUCATION. iii 


al OF MINES, 


COLUMBIA OLLEGE, 


EAST FORTY-NINTH ST. NEW-YORK CITY 


FACULTY: 


F.A. P. BARNARD, S.T.D., LL.D., PECK, LL.D., Mechanics 
an strono 
T. EGLESTON, Jn., E.M., Mineral-| JOHN H., VAN. AMRINGE, A.M., 
and M Mathematics ; 
ing and Civil En J. 8S. NEWBERRY, Mb D., 
CHANDLER, Analyt. Paleontology. 
and A FRE STENGEL, German; 
CHARLES A." JOY, Pu.D., General | JULES E. LOISEAU, French. 


ASSISTANTS, 


Analytica! Che , Civil Engineering. 
HENRY CARI INGTON BOLTON, LEONARD WALDO, .S., Astrn’my. 
Pu.D., Analytical Chemistry. | JNO KROM REES, A.B., Astronomy. 


The pian of this School embraces five three-year courses for the Degree of 
Engineer of Mines or viz:—I, Civil Engineering; LI. 
Mining Engineering; 111. sty. here. . Geology and Natura) History; V 
Analytical and App ial Chennieny, ere is a preparatory year for those not 
* | qualified for the regular courses. Persons not candidates for a degree may, by 
special arrangement, pursue any of the branches taught in the School, without 
previous examination. 

Expensrs.—The fee for the full course, including instruction, use of labora- 
tories, apparatus, chemicals, drawing-room, and students’ collection of minerals, is 
Special perannum. For special students in Chemistry and Assaying, the fee is $200. 

I students in Assaying are admitted for two months for a fee of $50. Pecu- 
alary Mery aid extended to those not able to meet the — of the 
further information and for catalogues, apply to 
408 DR. C. F. CHANDLER, Dean of the Faculty. 


GEVENTY-FIVE CENTS 


WILL PROCURE 


(1) HENRY WARD BEECHER’S TWELVE LECTURES 
ON PREACHING, being the third series delivered before 
the Yale Theological School, These were reported by Ellin- 
wood and revised by or under the direction of Mr. cher 
pineelt They are considered by far superior to any of his 
ectures, 

(2) DR. BROWN -SEQUARD’S SEVEN CELEBRATED 
LECTURES on Nerve Force and Nerve-Activity, delivered 
before the Lowell Institute. 

| 3) FIVE ARTICLES ON EDUCATION IN JAPAN, by 
Prof. W. E. Griffis, of the Imperial College of Tokei. These 
treat of Japanese Students, Native Teachers, The Old Educa- 
tion, » Female Education, Study of Languages 
in Japan, and Moral Trainin 

(4) LA 
Prof. G. L. Raymond, Williams cote 

(5) S TROJAN DISCOVERIES, by Bayard 


(6) THE "STUDY OF SANSKRIT, by Prof. Fitz-Edward Hall, 


(7) REFORM IN PRUSSIAN HIGH SCHOOLS, by Prof. 
William Wells, Union mcg 

(8) ASTRONOMY IN AMERICA, by Prof. E. Weiss, Vienna, 

(9) SCIENTIFIC RHODOMONTADE, by Prof. Tayler Lewis, 
Union College. 

(10) CLASSICAL EDUCATION, by Prof. G. W. Dean. 

(11) NECESSITY OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN 
COLLEGES, by the late Prof. Francis Lieber. 

(12) ANOTHER METHOD OF SOLVING THE HOMERIC 
PROBLEMS, by George W, Elliot, A.B. 

(13) THE TREE OF KNOWLEDGE, by Charles Kingsley. 

(14) MICROSCOPIC EXAMINATION OF AIR, from Nature. 


(1s) EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY, by W. T. Harris, oe. 
St. Louis Public Schools, 

(16) THE EDUCATIONAL STRUGGLE IN ENGLAND. 
Dathousie Gazette 

(17) PREVENTION OF COAI, OIL EXPLOSIONS, by 
Augustus F. Ebric, M.D. 

(18) INFLUENCE OF GEOLOGICAL CHANGES ON THE 
EARTH’S ROTATION, fy William Thomson, F.R.S. 

(19) THE ICELANDIC LANG AGE, by Prof. William Fiske, 
Cornell University. 

(20) THE ANTENNZ OF INSECTS, by T. W. Wonfar. 

(21) THE CIRCLE SQUARED, by Prof, A. Jackman, Norwich 
Universit 

(22) COLLEGE GRADUATES IN CONGRESS. by A. E. 
Nolen, A.M. 

(23) ORIGIN OF THE FIRST UNIVERSITY, by Professor 


(24) FORCE AND MATTER, The Engineer. ; 

The above articles have recently appeared in THE COLLEGE 
Courant. The publishers having a lintited number of sets con- 
taining them, would forward the same post paid on receipt oi 
1 cents. Address COLLEGE COURANT, care of Frank Chatfield, 

ew Haven, Corn. 


OSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS, 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY, 
TRADE MARK: or Descriptive Name and Designating No. 


The well-known Original and Popular Numbers, 


303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 
With most of his other styles, may be had ef all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
gt John Street, New York. 
HENRY HOE, Sore AcEents 6 


CHAS, ADAMS COLTON, £.M.| PIERRE DE PEYSTER RICK- 
ineral ETTS; E.M., 
EDWD. HALLOCK, A.M., HENRY NEWTON EM. 
WM. PISTOR, E-M., Drawing. MEYER, Reeistrar. 
ALEXIS A. A.M., Analyt-| FREDERICK A, CAIRNS, A.M., - 
ical Chemistry Analytical Chemistry. 
ELWYN WALLER, AM, EM, | WIL ‘LiaM HALSEY INGERSOLL, 


S OF ENGLISH ORTHOGRAPHY, Two Articles, 


= 


| 
TON UNIVERSIT¥—We4am Warren, D.D., President, | { 
BOSTON armation concerning ang Department, address the aporopria: | 
School of Rev Fames E. Latimer, D.D. 
School of Law—Dean, Hon. George S. Hillard. LL.D. 
School of Medicine—Dean. /. Tisdale Talbot, M.D. if 
School of Oratory—Dean, Lewis 8. Monroe, A.M. 
College 
| 
part- 
D., A 
L 
| 
| 
W | 
| 
| | 
| 
} 
| | 
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Raton & Bradbury's Mathematics 


THE MOST PRACTICAL, 
THE MOST POPULAR, 
AND THE BEST. 


FOR 


Primary, Grammar, High, and Normal 
Schools and Academies. 


EATON’S Primary-Arithmetic, 100 pp, 80.26 
On the object-lesson plan, and made atiractive tor 
beginners, 

EATON’S Intellectual Arithmetic, 176 pp, 0.42 

+ A progressive development of subjects, with numer- 
ous review exercises. 

EATON’S Elements of Arithmetic, 190 pp, 0.45 
A short course— combining written and men 

EATON’S Com. School Arithmetic, 327 pp, 0.95 
Thoroughly revised and printed trom new plates, con- 
taining fuller statements in regard to Government 
and municipal bonds, premium on gold, the new and 
enly method now used by business men for reckon- 
ing sterling exchange, and other valuable improve- 
ments, 

EATON’S High School Arithmetic, 373 pp, 1.25 
A thorough and exhaustive uealise tur advauced 


Bradbury's Eaton’s Elem. Algebra, 269 pp, 1.25 
Is a work of moderate size, and yet contains enough 
to give a thorough knowledge of the subject. It has 
a large number and great variety of problems, and 
has not the useless matter found im many text-books 
en this branch of study A chapter on Logarithms 
has recently been 
Bradbury’s Elementary Geometry, 110 pp, 1.00 
This werk ¢ ins in a compass the essen- 
tials of Plane and one book of Solid Geometry, nu- 
merous problems of construction, practical questions 
for review, and exercises for original demonstration. 
Bradbury’s Element’y Trigonometry, 128 pp, 1.00 
Presenting both the Anaiytical and Geometrical 
methods, with practical applications, and full tables 
of Logarithms. 
Bradbury’s Geom. and Trigonom., in: vol, 1.50 
Bradbury’s Trigonometry and Surveying, 
With Tables, 300 pp, 1.75 
Eaton’s Gram. School Arithmetic, 351 pp, 1.10 
Combining the Common and High Schoo! Anthme- 
tics, and Is sometimes prelered, where only one 
written Arithmetic is use 

It is believed that Eaton & Bradbury’s Mathematics are 
the best yet published. vi 

The Arithmetics contain clear and accurate definitions and 
rules, practical examples, and the correct presentation of busi- 
ness Arithmetic with business-like methods. They have no 
hobbies, but present the best methods of instruction current 
among the best teachers, and those practical methods current 
among business men. 

The Common and Grammar School Arithmetics are printed 
from entirely new electrotype plates, and have been revised 
and improved. The treatment of Exchange is made to con- 
form to the Act of Congress regulating Exchange, which went 
into effect January 1, 1874, and on which ali transactions are 
now based. They also contain more full explanat.ons and 
problems with talcegen to Stocks, Government and Munici- 
pal Bonds, and the relation of gold to currency, &c. 

These and other improvements have been made in such a 
manner as not to interfere with previous editions, 
adding greatly to the value of the works 

An edition of EATON’S COMMON SCHOOL ARITH- 
METIC Is now published, with Answers, both editions hav 
ing the same price. 

BRADBURY’S ALGEBRA, Geometry, Trigo- 
nometry, and Surveying are books of moderate size, 
and yet contain — ¥ to lead to the higher Mathemat- 
ics and give a thorough knowledge of their respective sub- 
jeets. The Algebra contains a chapter on Logarithms, and 
all the different books abound in practical questions and ex- 
ercises for original work. They enable the pupil to master 
the essentials of the subjects in two-thirds of the usual] time. 


BATON & BRADBURY’S MATHEMATICS are 
used wholly or in part in the public schools of Bo.ton, 
Worcester, New Haven, Lowell, Cambridge, Lynn, New 
Bedford, Norwich, Bridgeport, Bangor, Biddeford, Saco, 
Newport, Rutland, Concord, Manchester, Portsmouth, 
Dover, Nashua, New‘on, Somerville, Chelsea, Gloucester, 
Miljord, Taunton, Holyoke, F itchburg, Adams, Palmer, 
Amberst, Middletown, Stamford, Willimantic, Webster, 
Beverly, Abingion, Plymouth, Watertown, Winchester, 
Weymouth, Marlboro, and a ve large number of cities and 
towns throughout New England, and extensively West, be- 
sides numerous private schools academies, and colleges. 

Bradbury's Algebra and Geometry are accomplishing better 
résults than have teea attained in our school in the use of 
any other text-books on these subjects.—Caies Emery, 
Head Master Charlestown High S chool. 

Eaton’s Arithmetics are found to meet ali the wants of the 
schools, and are working well.—oeston Text Book Com. 

I believe most fully in Eaton’s Arithmetics —I. N. Carte- 
ton, Conn. State Normal School, New Britain. 


MESSRS. THOMPSON, BROWN & CO, also publish : 


Eaton’s Questions in Arithmetic, 48 pp, $0.15 
For daily recitation and review purposes—a book tor 
every teacher, and pupil. Adap:ed to any text-book. 


Uniform with the above, and used with great success 
in schools of different grades. 
Smellie’s Philosophy of Natural History, 2.00 


Worcester’s Elements of History, . . 1.88 
Taylor’s Method of Classical Study, 1.25 
Philbrick’s American Union Speaker, 2.25 
Philbrick’s Primary Union Speaker, 0.65 


Philbrick’s Primary 

20 Tablets, m’t’d on each 0.88 
Oreutt’s Teachers’ Manual, 1,00 
Oreutt’s Parents’ Manual, . 1.25 
Krauss’s First Book in German, ° 1.10 
Krauss’s Elements of German Grammar, 1.10 


Single copies of any of above named text-books sent for 
pecimen is ablets on receipt of 25 cents 
Liberal terms for first introduction. Descripti catalogue 
and circulars sent on application. rr 


The Excelsior School Desk: 


The most comfortable, durable, and in all 
handsomest and best School the — 
School Directors « ¢ imvited to send for Illustrated Cata- 


¢ and prices of these deservedly lar Desks. . 
THOMPSON, BROWN & Co., 


NEW ENGLAND Y¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


THE BOOK FOR AGENTS. 


From five to twenty dollars a day can be made by energetic 


and intelligent men and women in selling our new and popu- 


ular book, 
The Social Life; or, Philosophy of Society. 
Beautifully illustrated with elegent and attractive engrav- 
ings. Splendidly written, original, fresh, and sparkling.— 
Brilliant wit and genial humor. Sound tical sense at 
wise suggestions. Entertaining, elevating, and highly in- 
structive. Easily sold. Wanted by everybody. nd for 
terms and territory to 


The People’s Publishing Co., 618 Arch 8t., Phila. 


Prouty’s New Amateur Press. 
SELF-INKING. 


A beautiful little machine, and perfectly adjusted, easily 
managed, doing the nicest printing with ease and rapidity. 
No amateur wil buy any other after seeing this in operation. 
Price $65 ; with steel shaft, $68. Send stamp for circular to 
GEO. W. SAFFORD & CO., 172 Washington St., Boston. 


Worcester Free Institute, 


Apprentice Class. 


The examination for admission to the Apprentice Class will 
be held January 30th, at 8 o’clock A. M. For information 
address Prof. C. O. THOMPSON, 

2-2t Worcester, Mass. 


ESSRS. P. GARRETT & CO., 708 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, have just added NO. 1X. 
to their very popular Series of 


100 Choice Selections.” 


These Books contain the latest and best good things for 
Recitation, Declamation, School- Reading, &c.— being a 
happy commingling of Sentiment, Oratory, Pathos, and 
Humor. Trice, m paper binding, 30 cents; cloth-b. und, 
75 cents. 

The Speaker’s Garland (in two volumes) coniains 
the first eight numbers of “ 100 Choice Selections.” Price 
per volume, $2.00; full gilt, $2.50. 


Excelsior Dialogues, for advanced speakers. $1.25. 
Fust published, Model Dialogues. Price $1.50. 


The same House manufacture the celebrated ““ PENN 
LETTER BOOK,” for copying letters without Press or 
Water. 


Aids for Teaching Arithmetic, 


PUBLISHED BY 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, 


758 Broadway, New Yerk. 


THE TEACHER’S HAND-BOOK OF ARITH- 
METIC. By Matcotm MacVicar, Ph.D., LL.D, 
Principal of Potsdam Normal School. This work is in- 
texded to aid Teachers to a full and clear exposition of the 
principles of Arithmetic. It discusses the general methods 
and proper results of Arithmetical study. and presents a 
complete system of Drill Exercises in the Fundamental 
Rules in both Whole Numbers and Fractions. It also 
contains a large number of Graded Examples for reviews 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


Composition or Dictation 


Exercise Tablet, 
(For Lead Pencil Use.) Size 6 by 8 Inches. 


Ove side Of this Tablet is arranged for the pupil’s name, 
class No. and Date, ruled spaces tor thirty-six words, and 
column for number of errors, On the opposite side are 
twenty-two spaces, ruled for Composition an Dictation Ex- 
ercises, making it the most economical and useful tablet for 
the purpose ever made. It will, if properly used, last 


ears. 
. This Tablet is also coated with an erasable water proof 
composition, and can be written upon a.d erased thousands 
of times. 

Sample copy mailed, (postage paid,) on receip: of the re- 
tail price, 10 cents, 

For introduction, a liberal discount wi:] be made 


ddress, 
American Tablet M’f’g Co., 


29 Brattle St., Boston, Mass. 


CHEMICA L 


AND 


Philosophical Apparatus. 
Rare Chemicals, and extra quality of Graduated Glass and 
Porcelain Vessels, for use in Analysis. 


ALSO 
»  Mbmerals, Fossils, and Laboratory Tools of all kinds, 
imported and manufactuied by 
E. B. BENJAMIN, 10 Barclay St., N. ¥. 


Rare and complete Catalogue, finely illustrated and hand 
somely bound in cloth, price $1.50 per copy, “ mailed.” 


A storehouse of fun and profit 
for the social circle is found in 
these 50 new games of AMERICAN 
History, on 60 cards. Price, 
7scents “ They stand wishout 
a rival in the home circle."— 
Puivir Singer. 

Also a charming Bible-history 
pastime, the Ten Plagues. 
4 games on 40 illustrated cards, 
socents. B, TREAT, 

‘805 Broadway, New York. 


New England Journal Binders. 


We have procured for those desiring to pre- 
serve files of our JOURNAL two styles of very 
neat Binders, which will hold the numbers of the 
whole year. ‘These will be found very conve- 
nient and valuable. 

PRICES. 
In full cloth, stamped with name of orcs 

In cloth and paper sides, - - 

Postage on each 15 cts., which should be re 
mitted with the order. Address 


NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
Boston, Mass. 


and test exercises, together with a lasge number of $ 
to exam which may be presented by means of the Ex 
ample Frame. Every Teacher who aims to excel in his 
Profession should possess this book. 215 pages, cloth; 
price, $1 50. 

MacVJCAR’S ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLE 
CARDS. These comprise about 6co Graded Examples, 
printed on cards for use in class drill, or review, or exami- 
mations. The same examples with answers are given in 
“The Teachers’ Hand-Book of Arithmetic.” They will 
be found exceedingly convenient and useful to every school 
and teacher. 600 in box; price, $2 oo per box. Sent by 
mail on receipt of price. 

MacVICAR’S ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLE 
FRAME. For Drill and Practice in each of the Funda- 
mental Processes of Arithmetic, both in Whole Numbers 
and in Fractions. ‘cts 


8a F or particulars send for pamphlet circular. Address, 
TAINTOR BROTHERS, Publishers, 
758 Broadway, New York. 


° 
MOISTURE PROOF 


TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the School Room,) 


Are fast ing all imitations of Slates, and even the 
stone slate itself, which has so long been in use. 

The advantages of these Slates over al] other imitations are 
of the greatest importance. They are the only imitation of 
a slate surface ever made that will stand the application of 
water aud the usage to which slates in schools are subjected, 


without the surface being injured. RACH 
No. 1, 554x8% inches, two marking surfaces, $ .30 
“2, “six -50 
“ 46 six 78 
6, 634x9, = SIX ad 


_ eae Nos. (1 to 6, inclusive), are bound in stiff covers 
muslin. 

Jopies of any of the above Slate Tablet 
will forwarded for examination 
of the price printed above. 

For introduction, wil be mode, 


American Tablet Manuf’g Co., 


29 Brattle St., Boston, Mass: 


ALE COLLEGE, 
Law Department. 


Faculty of Instruction and Government. 
—NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D., President. KAN- 
CIS WAYLAND, M. A., Professor of Mercantile Law 
and Evidence. WILLIAM C. ROBINSON, M. A., Pro- 
tessor of Elementary and Criminal Law, and Real Estate. 
3IMEON E. BALDWIN, MA., Professor of Constitu- 
tional Law, Contracts, Wills, and Lecturer on Roman Law. 
JOHNSON T. PLATT, M. A., Proiessor of Pleading, 
and Equity Jurisprudence. 

LL. D.. Life Insurance. LEONARD BACON, 
UL.D., Ecclesiastical Law. THEODORE D. WOOL- 
SEY, D.D., LL.D., International Law. JAMES M. 
HOPPIN, D.D. . B.. Forensic Rhetoric and Con.- 
position. MARK BAILEY, M.A., Forensic Elocution 
GEO. B. FARNAM, M. D., Medica! Jurisprudence. 
FREDERICK H. BETIS, A.M., Patent Law. 

Two terms annually. Spring term opens Feb. 10, 1875 
Terms $90 per annum. Three Hundred and Thirty Dollar: 
in prizes are annually awarded. Thelibraryis now one o. 
the best, and the apartments are the best, in the country. 
For Circularsaddress FRANCIS WAYLAN) 

Dear ofthe Faculty, at New Haven, Cons. 


ALE COLLEGE, 
Medical Department. 


The Collegiate year embraces a Spring Term and a Reg- 
ular Lecture Term m the Winter. The next Spring Term 
begins March 4th, 1875 and closes July ist. The Spring 
Term is a reading term, in which instruction is given chiefly 
by recitations. During this term the students are classified, 
and their studies directed according to their advancement. 
Lecture Term begins Oct. 2ist, 1875. Means of chemical 
instruction are abundant, and chemical! teaching is given al- 
your, a1 the Cellege and the State 


Facalty. — Rev. NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D., 
Pres. BENJ. SILLIMAN, M.D.. Prof. Gen.Chem & Tox 
STEPHEN G. HUBBARD, M.D, Prof. Obs. and Dis. of 
Wom. and Chil. MOSES C, WHITE, M.D., Prof. Hist. 
Path. and Micros. CHAS. A. LINDSLEY, M.D., Prof 
Mat. Med. and Therap. DAVID P. SMITH, M.D,, 
Prof. Theor, and Prac. of Med. FRANCIS BACON, 
M.D, Prof. Prin. and Prac, Surg. LEONARD J, SAN- 
FORD, M.D, Prof, Anat. and Physiol. STEPHEN H. 
BRONSON, M. D., Lecturer on Physi 

Fees, Matriculation (annually) $500, Spring Term $60 co. 

tory expenses, $10.00, ure Term, $105.00. De- 
monstrator’s Ticket, $500. Graduation Fee $25.00, For 
further information address Pror. C. A, LINDSLEY, Dean, 


New Haven, Conn. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
549 & 551 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


AN AGENCY for the sale i 

in Now England, et 
22 HAWLEY S8T., BOSTON, 

a complete assortment of all their Publications will 


Where 
be constantly found. 
Superintendents, School Committees, and 


fot | Teachers visiting Boston are cordially invited to call and 
tandard 


examine their extensive assortment of S Educational 
and Scientific Works, and Text-Books, 4 

The attenticn of Teachers and School Officers is called to 
the following announcements of their recent Publications ; 


KRUSI’S 

GRADED SYSTEM OF DRAWING. 

Adapted to the requirements of all Schools, 

le 

no special preparation or training 
far teaching this subject. The course consists of the follow- 
ing: 
Synthetic Series (Primary), 4 Books and Manual. 
Analytic Series (Intermediate), 6 Books and Manual. 
Porspontive Series (Grammar School),4 Books and 
anual. 


— and Shading Series (High School), In 
press. 

Besides the graded course, there will be courses, 
Although but a short time since the publication of Kriisis 


Draw was 
United States. 


THE UNIVERSAL STANDARD. 


Harkness’s Introduetory Latin Book, i as 
an Elementary Drill-Book on the Inflections and Princi- 
ples of the Language. 

Harkness’s Latin Grammar, Revised edition 

Harkness’s Latin Reader. 

Harkness’s Practical Introduction to Latin 
Composition. Part I, Elementary Exercises intended 
as a companion to the Reader. Part 11, Latin Syntax. 
Part 111, Elements of Latin Style, with Special Reference 
to Idioms and Synonymes, 

Harkness’s]Cesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic 


Harkness’s Select Orations. 
This series has received the pagealiind commendation of 


cleus of every grade both of sal 
A Popular Series of Geographies. 
Cornell’s Intermediate Geography. 


Cornell’s Physical Geography. 
Cornell’s Outline Maps. 


Send for pamphlet giving full descriptien and testimonials. 


Up to Date. 


Quackenbos’s Primary Arithmetic. 
Quackenbos’s Elementary Arithmetic. 
Quackenbos’s Practical Arithmetie. 
Just Pdlished. Quackenbos’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Send for evidences of the merits and success of this prac 
tical series. 


Miss, Youmans's New Botanical Series. 
First Lessons in Botany. 


D.,| Second Book of Botany. 


Henslow’s Botanical Chart, Edited by Miss Youmans. 


New and Fresh, 


Deschanel’s Natural Philosophy. 

Science Primer Series—Chemistry, Physics, Physiolo- 
gy, Physical Geography, Geology. 

Wrage’s Practical German Series. 

Taylor’s History of Germany. 

Atkinson’s Ganot’s Physics. 

Lockyer’s Elements of Astronomy. 

Youmans’ Chemistry. (A new Edition in Press ) 


Our New Educational Catalogue, over three 
hundred standard text-books, will be mailed free to Teachers 
and School Officers on application ; also our “ Educational 
Record” for 1874, with interesting articles on the subject of 
Education. 

Prompt attention will be given to all inquiries and corres- 
pondence in reference to our Text Books, and all other 

D. APPLETON & 00., Publishers, 
22 Hawley Street, Beston. 


Or 
Wm. H for New E 
J. Ss Havas,” | Hawley St 
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